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Herein is Love 
By William Ellsworth Witter 

** Make my prayer from beginning to end a duet. Let it ever 


have two voices—my brother's and mine.'’—George Matheson. 


EREIN is love, that, ere the stars of morn 
Sang their glad welcome to the earth new-born 
There knelt submissive at the great white throne 
One whose quick ear had caught the ceaseless moan 
Of coming ages, One who said, “ Let me 
Share all the heartaches that will ever be.” 


Herein is love, that when we loved Him not, 
And all His wishes willingly forgot, 

Took all his gifts of life and health and friends 
And lavished them to gain our selfish ends,-~ 
Herein is love, that He did not forget, 

But wrestled for us,—and He wrestles yet. 


Yes, this is love; that while we falter still, 

And fail each day to do His perfect will, 

He ever lives our Advocate to be, 

Trusting that melted and forgiven we, 

As lovers too, will learn with Him to pray, 

“ Our brothers’ burdens, Father, on us lay.” 
BosTon. 


A Good Start Not All-Important 


It is a good thing to start right ; but it is a greater 
and far more difficult thing to continue right. Indeed, 
there is a subtle danger that lurks in a good start: 
the danger of feeling that because we have begun 
well we are beyond the need of further effort. So 
true is this that in athletics, for example, the chances 
of the man who starts off ahead of the rest are at once 
discounted by experienced onlookers. The tempta- 
tion to an over-confidence that ends in disaster is our 
sure temptation when we have begun well. After an 
early rising, and morning prayers, and bright pros- 
pects for the day, pray God that you may not spend 
the day chiefly in thinking of your good start. It is 





harder, but much more important, to live up to the 
duties that crowd upon us hour by hour through the 
day. If we do that, we are the better off for our good 
beginning. Without that, the good beginning makes 
our fall only hurt the more. 


x 
When God Will Not Guide 


God never opened the way to a half-hearted man. 
If we pray to the Father ‘Show me thy will,’’ and 
withhold any energy from seeking to know and to do 
his will, we cannot expect light. If it has been clearly 
revealed to us that a certain thing must be brought to 
pass, and an insurmountable obstacle blocks the way, 
it is useless to ask God how to remove that obstacle 
unless we are ready to lay down life, if need be, in 
throwing ourselves against it. Only when we offer all 
that we have, does God offer all that he has. 


x 
Japan’s Continued Example 


It begins to look as though Japan were welcom- 
ing Christianity faster than Christianity has dared to 
hope. If so, this is only another instance of the un- 
expectedness of God’s blessings. His best is always 
better than we even ask for. Following the example 
of renunciation which Japan gave to the Christian 
world at Portsmouth comes the announcement that the 
Emperer and Empress of Japan have donated ten 


thousand yen (five thousand dollars) to the army work 
organized by the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Union of Japan. The Zokyo Asahi published last 
summer an article by its special war correspondent, 
which was later translated and published in the Japan 
Mail and the Japan Times, calling prominent atten- 
tion to this work of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, and to the imperial donation, and expressing the 
hearty hope ‘‘that their work may be crowned with 
unlimited success.’’ The article in The Sunday 
School Times of August 12 told how the Christian 
Association workers were ‘‘Capturing the Japanese 
Army."’ How all this would have rejoiced the hearts 
of the pioneer missionaries, when prospects, then as 
now, were only ‘‘as bright as the promises of God’ ! 


x 
Helping Defects to Die 


To ignore others’ defects is a surer way to help 
get rid of them than to attack them. Open criticism 
of another rarely accomplishes anything but the de- 
struction of our influence. Those who help others 
most, criticize least. To seek for that which is good in 
another, and to commend and encourage that in all 
heartiness, while silently throwing our own influence 
by example, not by word, against the shortcomings 
that we may see, is the surest way to bring out the 
best in allabout us. Building is a worthier work, and 
amore permanent work, than destroying. And de- 
fects die most quickly through lack of attention. 


~ 


Heaven Not Inferior to Earth 


HE Bible is very reserved about the future life. 
It gives no encouragement whatever to curious 
speculation about it. God knows what we need, 
and what we are able to understand, and he tells us 
just this. Doubtless we misunderstand much of what 
he has told us, just as the disciples misapprehended 
the Saviour’s teaching, and when at last we see the 
reality we shall marvel at our stupidity and blindness. 
Yet it is not strange that we find it hard to conceive 
of the heavenly life. All our human conceptions in- 
volve the relations of time and space, but there will 
be no time in eternity, and no space in infinity. Yet 
all our language in which we must speak and think of 
heaven is made out of metaphors of time and space. 
God cannot speak to us of the eternal and infinite life 
except in the language of time that is not eternity, 
and space that is not infinity. What he has said, 
accordingly, we cannot always understand. 

But of one thing we can be perfectly sure, and that 
is, that heaven is not inferior to earth. We have no 
joys here which will not be surpassed there. We need 
not fear to go because we may be disappointed in God 
or in our blessed Saviour whom we shall meet there, or 
because the life of heaven will be dull and indolent. 
All our earthly experience of God in Christ will be 
transcended in heaven, and the employments and 
activities of that highest service will dwarf the inter- 
ests of life into insignificance. We may be confident 
of this from our inward moral apprehension. Earth 
is amere shadow of what God would have had it. 
Where God's will is done, as it is done in heaven, 
sin is unknown, and all the sorrow and pain and 
weakness and separation which are the result of sin 
are likewise unknown. If here, in spite of sin, we 
have left the joy of friendship and love, where hearts 
that are distinct yet draw together as one, and know 
one another, and possess one another, we may be sure 
that the heavenly life does not lack what we realize 
to be the one heavenly thing we have on earth. 

Yet in the hour of separation, earnest souls often 
wonder whether in the heavenly life we shall meet 


again and keep those we loved onearth. ‘‘I would,” 
writes a long-time reader of The Sunday School Times, 
‘*that you could add a word of comfort to my deso- 
late heart. After nearly forty years of most blessed 
and loving companionship my wife has passed on to 
heaven ahead of me, and now comes the cry of my 
heart : ‘Shall we meet again?’ In all that vast con- 
course in heaven will it be possible ever to find our 
dear ones, and, if it should be so, will we renew and 
shall we remember the earthly joys and relationships ? 
It seems to me that heaven would not be quite com- 
plete short of this.’’ 

Indeed it would not. It would be inferior to earth. 
There we are to have all that was good and innocent 
here. And we are to have it purified of all dross and 
imperfection, and we are to have it forever. 

That is where our Christian faith is superior to the 
agnosticism or atheism of our day,—the agnosticism 
that speaks in the poem of Mrs. Huxley's, from which 
the lines on the great agnostic’ s grave-stone are taken : 

‘* And if there be no meeting past the grave, 
If all is darkness, silence, still ’tis rest, 
Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep ; 
For still he giveth his beloved sleep, 
And if an endless sleep he wills, so best.’’ 
And the atheism which moans in James Thompson's 
dirge : 

** What matters one brief night of dreary pain, 

When after it the weary eyelids fall 

Upon the weary eyes and wasted brain ; 

And all sad scenes and thoughts and feelings vanish 
In that sweet sleep no power can ever banish, 

That one last sleep which never wakes again.’’ 

The Christian heart simply knows better. ‘Since 
I last wrote you,’’ wrote a Christian man to a friend, 
‘«my oldest child, dear little Jean, has gone to be 
with Jesus and Dorothy. They loved each other 
greatly, and the heavenly Father, in the greatness of 
his love, is pleased that they should be together in 
the ‘house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.’ The darlings’ childish prattle is heard no 













































































































































































more in our home, and we miss very much their lov- 
ing embrace, but it is best, for they are with him. 
We understand not the meaning of all these tears and 
heartaches, but we shall know hereafter, when again 
we see our darlings ‘face to face,’ and Jesus, who 
came to bind up the broken-hearted, and in whom is 


all hope. In all our sorrow, the blessed Saviour has 
been very near to us, giving such a sweet, perfect 
peace, and assuring our hearts that all things work 
together for good to them that love him. 


** ¢ Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away, 
In Jesus’ keeping we are safe, and they.’ 


Now that more of our treasure is in heaven, and our 
hearts, Mrs. K and I will contribute further to 
the support of his witnesses on the foreign field, so 
that both Dorothy and Jean may be represented."’ 
The Christian heart speaks here. There is no cer- 
tainty in the world if it is not here. ‘I used to 
reason out the proof of personal immortality,’’ said a 
man, ‘‘ but since my little boy came, all that reasoned 
proof seems to be puerile. I look at my little lad so 
full of faith in Jesus, and I know that he and I can 
never be separated, and that what we are tasting of 
bliss in our love is but a prophecy of the heavenly 
life, where we shall be, he and I, forever. I know 
this. I believe it with more conviction than I have 
as to the truth of the multiplication table or the law 
of gravitation.’’ We have a right to trust elementary 
convictions like these. 

And if the Bible nowhere explicitly states that we 
shall know one another and preserve our own per- 
sonalities in the heavenly life, it is only because its 
writers never thought of anything else. Does it ever 
explicitly state that it is wrong to strike a little child 
in anger, or that one’s personality remains the same 
in going from Asia to Europe? But the Bible implies 
clearly enough that we continue to be ourselves in the 
heavenly life. Moses and Elijah appeared at the 
Transfiguration, ‘‘They had the same bodies as on 
earth,’’ says a recent commentator on the scenes and 





sayings of our Lord's life, ‘‘ only they were transfig- 


ured with glory, prophetic of the resurrection body. 
They were recognized as Moses and Elijah, thus 
illustrating the fact of heavenly recognition. We 
shall know each other there. They were in possession 
of the same human faculties that they had in their 
life. Death and heaven do not change the constitu- 
tion and individuality of the soul. The redeemed 
spirit is purified and glorified, but it is the same _per- 
sonality.’ And there are other illustrations in the 
Bible of the same sort. The continued existence of 
the great heroes and heroines of the faith and their 
loving and vigilant interest in what we do is urged by 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews as a motive to 
single-eyed devotion to Christ and to patient and un- 
compromising loyalty to his call. Indeed, this writer 
declares that these souls are waiting for us, ‘‘God 
having provided some better thing concerning us, that 
apart from us they should not be made perfect."’ 

But we are not without explicit Bible assurance as 
to our knowledge in the future life. Now we see 
through a glass darkly. Then we shall see face to 
face, says Paul. Now we know in part. Then we 
shail know even as also we are known. What could 
be more positive than that? God knows us by name, 
by character, by our real personality. Then we shall 
know ourselves and one another and God even as we 
are known. We shall not be lost in the other world 
in a promiscuous mist of souls. We shall know our- 
selves and other souls. As he looked forward, Paul 
knew that Christ would still be Christ, and that Paul 
would still be Paul,—that they would know one an- 
other ; and that, Paul knew, would be glory for him. 
‘« Having the desire to depart and be with Christ.’ 
He could have written no such words as these, nor the 
words he wrote years later about his fast approaching 
end, if he had supposed that after death our souls ooze 
away into a promiscuous fog of dissolved personalities. 

Heaven would be a very inferior place to earth in 
such a case. It cannot be so. Here we are distinct 
souls. All the experiences of life are giving edge and 
permanence to our distinction. We begin with dif- 
ferent characters, and the years define these charac- 
ters and set them in persistence. These are ourselves. 
We are not our features, our bodies, our moods, our 
actions, our sentiments,—they are our properties and 
expressions. When they are done here, we are not 
over. Wego on forever. And what goes on is our 
reality, our personality. And this is what each of us 
knows in his friend, his lover, his child, and what, 
thank God! we shall meet and know again in the 
infinitely richer and more glorious life beyond the mar 
and interruption of earth. There we shall resume 
the riven bonds. There we shall discover that our 
luves were eternal, because love is of God. How 
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much heaven will hold for us beyond all our most ju- 
bilant dreams we may not know. We may well sing, 


**I know not, O I know not, 
What social joys are there, 
What radiancy of glory, 
What bliss beyond compare.”’ 


God could not tell us this if he would. We could not 
understand if he did. 
us by the indisputable convictions of our hearts and 
by the clear implication of his word,—that those so- 
cial joys will not exclude our reunion with those we 
love who have gone before, whom, having fallen 
asleep in Jesus, our blessed Saviour will bring with 
him when he comes, Let the lonesome heart be 
glad and rejoice with unswerving and patient hope 
until the day of reunion comes. 


**Oh, then what raptured greetings 

On Canaan’s happy shore, 

What knitting severed friendships up, 
Where partings are no more ! 

Then eyes with joy shall sparkle, 
That brimmed with tears of late, 

Orphans no longer fatherless, 
Nor widows desolate.’’ 


That, we may be sure, is what God has in store for 
us in the better life. 




















The Tobacco Grocery Store 

If the California inquirer who recently addressed 
an interesting question to The Sunday School Times 
on the subject of the selling of tobacco in a grocery 
store will send her name to the Editor, he will be 
glad to comment on the question in this department. 
Anonymous letters are not answered in any depart- 


ment of the Times. The correspondent’s name (not 
merely the initials) must always accompany a letter, 
not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


x 
What Is the Lesson Committee’s Plan ? 


Misstatements are often made about the Inter- 
national Lessons because of lack of knowledge, or 
owing to confused and mistaken ideas as to the plan 
and purpose of the lessons. It is well to have such a 
question. raised, therefore, as is asked in the follow- 
ing letter from a Pacific Coast reader : 

My undertsanding is that the Lesson Committee, in arrang- 
ing the lessons, have a definite plan for the seven years’ wok, 
but I have never seen any help that gave any idea of what 
that plan is. Will you kindly give us such a preview of next 
year’s work, and also of each quarter as they come up? 

To cover the entire Bible by a course of six years’ 
studies, not seven, is the ground plan of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee’s selections, The first 
three courses after 1872 were of seven years each ; 
the three later courses have been of six years each, 
the course for which the present, or sixth, Committee 
is responsible, covering the years 1906-1911 inclusive. 
The plan of the new course is indeed a definite one, 
and is likely to prove a better one than all that have 
gone before, which is as it should be. There will be 
greater continuity in the different parts of the course ; 
the necessary changing from one Testament to the 
other will occur less often than hitherto, and the bio- 
graphical element, always a strong one in teaching, 
will have continued prominence. The six years’ 
course is as follows : 


1906. January to December.—The Words and Works of 
Jesus from Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

1907. January to December.—Stories of the Patriarchs and 
Judges from Genesis to Samuel. 

1908, January to June.—The Teachings of Jesus as re- 
corded by John. 

1908. July to December.—From Saul to Solomon. 

1909. te dh to December.—-The Expansion of the Early 
Church in the Acts and the Epistles. 

1910. maar g | to December.—Glory, Decline, and Resto- 
ration of Israel, from Kings to Malachi. 

1911. January to December.—The Gospel of the Kingdom 
as recorded by Matthew. 


It will be seen that here are five courses of a full, 
uninterrupted year each in six years’ study. The 
only year that is broken is 1908, and that break was 
necessary in order to give three and a half years to 
the New Testament and two and a half to the Old. 
The Pacific Coast inquirer says that he has never 
been able to learn about these plans of the Lesson 
Committee. Yet this outline of the lessons for 1906-11 


But one thing he has taught . 
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was published on the first page of The Sunday School 
Times of August 6, 1904, and again in the issue of 
July 8, 1905 ; and the entire list of fifty-two lessons 
for the year 1906 was published on page 512 of the 
Times of September 16, 1905. The quarterly preview 
idea is a good one, and has frequently been a feature 
of the Times lesson helps. In view of this sugges- 
tion, however, it is likely to be made a more promi- 
nent feature in the future than it has been in the past. 


ax 


Demons in the New 
Testament and To-day 

When the Bible speaks of Satan or the Devil it 
uses different words from the words which are used 
for a devil or a demon. Quite a different question, 
therefore, from the following one on Satan is this 
inquiry from a reader in Assiniboia : 


Can you explain the devils in the Bible times, in such pas- 
sages as Luke 8: 27-33? It puzzles me how the devils could 
leave the man and enter into the swine, as if they had a form 
and were not only evil spirits. Also, how could the devils talk 
to Jesus? There are many other passages, such as Luke 9 : 39. 

Such passages unmistakably refer to a form of 
spirit-possession which was well recognized as not a 
physical nor a mental, but a spiritual, malady. The 
devils, or demons, as the American Revision gives it, 
were apparently a form of spirit-beings concerning 
whom we know little, and can know little while we 
are in the flesh, Human language cannot explain or 
define spirit life ; it can only suggest it. But that 
these evil demons had an identity of their own, capa- 
ble of addressing Christ and of being recognized by 
him, is clear from the record. Moreover, as is well 
known, and as has been pointed .out before now in 
these columns, there seems to be unmistakable evi- 
dence of the existence of such evil spirits and their 
possession of human beings in our own day. The 
honored and long-time missionary to the Chinese, 
Dr. John L. Nevius, has treated this exhaustively in 
his book on ‘‘ Demon Possession and Allied Themes.’’ 
The study of the subject was repeatedly forced upon 
Dr. Nevius in China in spite of his earlier conviction 
that a belief in such beings to-day was only super- 
stitious. The evidences to the contrary were so 
numerous and so convincing that incredulity gave 
way to positive belief. And the following extract 
from Dr. F. F. Ellinwood’s Introductory Note to Dr. 
Nevius’ book puts the bright side of the case: ‘‘ In 
relation to this particular form of New Testament 
miracles there has never been any difficulty on the 
part of Chinese Christians, if indeed among the 
heathen portion of the community. And what is very 
striking in the accounts given by Dr. Nevius, is their 
uniform confidence shown in the power of Jesus, or 
even of an appeal to his name to expel the spirits 
and set the victims free. According to the testimony 
of many witnesses no eaftnest Christian believer has 
ever continued to be afflicted. This seems to be a 
generally accepted fact, by the heathen who have 
known the circumstances, as well as by believers.’’ 


Xx 


What Are Satan’s Limitations ? 


Twice this year it has been editorially suggested 
in this department that there are more profitable sub- 
jects for study than questions of Satan-lore. It was 
noted that if Satan’s eternal foe and conqueror had 
wanted us to know more about Satan, probably we 
should have been given more knowledge of this sort 
in the Bible. The mission of The Sunday School 
Times is not to attempt to furnish information which 
the Bible withholds, but to aid in the stucy and in- 
terpretation of the truth which the Bible reveals. 
And The Sunday School Times intends to follow the 
example of the Bible in dealing more with light than 
with darkness. That sort of answer, however, did 
not please the California inquirer who first raised the 
question, and in a letter filled with encouraging and 
appreciative words for the Times, he writes : 

Some time ago I sent you a question in regard to Satan, and 
was surprised and disappointed at your answer. I have 
studied this question considerably, and think it helps me in 
teaching, for I am better able to meet the question of what he 
can do and what he cannot do. 

It is not difficult to state what Satan can do and 
what he cannot do. Moreover, the California reader 
is right in believing that it is well that we should 
have clearly defined knowledge just here.‘ Satan can 
overcome the strongest man living who meets him 
single-handed. Satan cannot harm the weakest man 
living who meets him in the strength of Christ. With 
that simple recipe for defeat or victory we need be in 
no doubt as to Satan's powers and limitations. 
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How Barnardo Fought and Won 





By W. Robertson Nicoll 


Editor of The British Weekly 











T IS wonderful to read the panegyrics of the Lon-’ 
don newspapers now that Barnardo is dead, and to 
remember the storms of obloquy which he had to 

pass through. There was a time when he was hardly 

mentioned in the newspapers without a sneer or gibe. 

It was openly insinuated that he was making a very 

good thing out of the business, and once, at least, the 

attacks upon him assumed the form of deliberate per- 

secution. But he lived to end all that. The Times 
deals with him in a leading article as with a chief 
figure of the commonwealth. The tribute is so sig- 
nificant that it must be quoted ; ‘*It is impossible to 
take a general view of Dr. Barnardo's life work with- 
out being astonished alike by its magnitude and by 
its diversity, and by the enormous amount of other- 
wise hopeless misery against which he has contended 
single-handed with success. He may be justly 
ranked among the greatest public benefactors whom 
England has in recent times numbered among her 
citizens. With no adventitious aid from fortune or 
from connections, with no aim but to relieve misery 
and to prevent sin and suffering, he has raised up a 
noble monument of philanthropy and of public use- 
fulness. Notwithstanding the inroads of disease, he 
remained bravely at his post, and his premature 
death was no doubt largely due to his devotion.’’ 
There is not a jarring note in the British press. 
Journals of all kinds unite in a real recognition of 
the man and his work for England. 

It is thirty years since I first met Dr. Barnardo. 
We were conducting evangelistic services in a north- 
ern town. At that time he was just thirty, full of 
hope and energy. What struck me most about him 
then, and always, was his extraordinary brightness 
and communicativeness. This was carried to the 
verge of indiscretion sometimes, but it was, all the 
same, a very lovable trait. He had at that time been 
working at his life task for about ten years, and was 
‘making a beginning with his village homes. When- 
“ever he spoke of his work, all his mind was concen- 
\trated. He had large plans, and he lived to see them 
realized. The principles with which he began were 
carried out to the end. 


‘His Unsought Popularity 

We met later on in the full stress of London life, and 
continued to keep up what intimacy was possible. As 
the years went on, his tasks grew, but he met the situa- 
tion with unflagging buoyancy. One could see that 
the nerve strain was telling upon him. He was sub- 
ject to sudden fits of irritability. Those who worked 

,with him understood him, and gave him boundless 
jlove and confidence. I have never known a man 
‘who had such an art of attaching to himself his fellow- 
workers. He never aimed at this, or any other kind 
of popularity. It came to him as the just reward of 
his grand character and achievements. 

Dr. Barnardo's beginning was on a humble scale. 
His first knowledge of life in the slums was gained 
when he was a student at the London Hospital in 
1866. There he ministered to the wants of those 
afflicted with cholera in the East End, and when the 
outbreak was over he devoted his Sundays to work in 
a ragged school which was held in a disused donkey 
stable in Stepney. One cold winter's night a pupil 
in the donkey stable school named Jim Jarvis asked 
the student teacher for permission to remain all night. 
‘*Why not go home?"’ asked Barnardo, ‘Got no 
home, got no father,’’ replied the boy, ‘* and I don’t 
live nowhere.'' The young student felt doubtful, but 
Jim took him by the hand, and led him behind the 
old building in the neighborhood of Petticoat Lane. 
It was midnight, and, peeping into barrels and 
boxes pointed out by Jim, the doctor found eleven 
boys asleep, all homeless, with no other covering 
than the rags they were wearing. A week later Bar- 
nardo told this adventure at a meeting in the Agri- 
cultural Hall, and the story came under the notice of 
Lord Shaftesbury. He invited Barnardo to his house, 
and after dinner asked him to tell his story. 
It was received with skepticism. ‘‘ Will you come 
with me, gentlemen?’’ asked Barnardo, The 
company were agreeable. Cabs were ordered, 
and the whole party in evening dress were soon 
landed in Billingsgate. But amid the collection of 


Two striking: word-pictures of the man who 
redeemed §0,000 children of Great Britain 
from the gutter, and who freely laid down 
his life in strenuous service rather than cease 
from that work. How the British press has 
changed its comment from sneer to panegyric, 
while contributions, beginning with twenty- 
seven farthings, poured in until fifteen mil- 
lion dollars were given. A life-story of 
startling encouragement. 








boxes, barrels, and tarpaulins, the visitors could ob- 
serve nothing, and Barnardo began to feel uneasy. 
A friendly policeman came to his aid. ‘Offer a 
halfpenny a head, sir.'’ This was done, and in a 
few moments the party of diners were the scene of a 
group of seventy-three homeless urchins. ‘All 
London should know this,"’ said the earl. 

Dr. Barnardo believed intensely in settling his chil- 
dren in families where personal interest could be 
brought to bear on each. He had also the strongest 
conviction that education should be religious. He 
allowed Protestants to be brought up in their own 
denominations as far as possible, but he himself was 
very staunchly evangelical. The religious teaching in 
his schools and churches was all of this type. He 
believed also that children should be taught trades, 
and this was carried out, the girls being mostly in- 
structed in domestic service. 


Year by year the work grew. Altogether the enor- 


mous sum of £3,119,646 has been collected. Dr. 
Barnardo believed in emigration, and in Canada. He 
sent out to Canada over 17,000 boys and girls. In 


connection with this, he met with harassing oppo- 
sition, especially on the part of trades unions. But 
the chief of the Canadian Emigration Department has 
declared that of those whom he sent out, fully ninety- 
eight per cent have done well, and most creditably in 
every way. On an average every child is applied for 
in Canada ten times over. At the time of his death 
Dr. Barnardo was receiving yearly the enormous sum 
of over £200, 000. 

Dr. Barnardo was the heart and soul of his great en- 
terprise. He worked during the morning, went to his 
chief office about two o'clock in the afternoon, often 
bringing an immense budget of shorthand notes to be 
transcribed. He made personal inquiries into every 
detail of management. After tea, at six, he set to 
dictate letters, reports, and so forth, again, and fre- 
quently did not leave till after eleven o'clock. This 
went on, month by month and year by year, with little 
break. The result was inevitable, and he knew it. 


Hughes and Barnardo Lecturing Each Other 

I remember at a public meeting some years ago 
in which Mr. Price Hughes and Dr. Barnardo took 
part, each man playfully lectured the other on the sin 
of overwork. It struck those who heard them that in 
this respect the two were the greatest sinners in Lon- 
don. They are both of them gone from us, Price 
Hughes at fifty-five and Barnardo at sixty. But they 
had done a full life’s work when theircall came. Dr. 
Barnardo knew that he would not live long. For 
some twelve years he had had warnings in the form 
of angina pectoris, and only a fortnight before his 
death he had been consulting German specialists. It 
was this that quickened his desire to provide for the 
future of his work, and he was trying to raise a fund 
of £120,000 at the time of his death. It will be very 
hard to find his successor, and yet his work is so thor- 
oughly established in the confidence of the nation that 
it will not be allowed to suffer. 

The great lesson of Dr. Barnardo's career is the 
profound influence that may be exerted by a single 
life. This young doctor, peor, friendless, unknown, 
set himself nearly forty years ago to a task which 
might have seemed utterly hopeless. All his labor he 
might very well have been told would be like a straw 
cast into a stream to stem the torrent. Indeed he 
was told so often enough. But he cast in the straw, 
and now he leaves his record behind him in the fact 
that he took 50,000 children from the gutter, fed them, 
clothed them, educated them, and made an honest 
and useful life possible for all of them, and actual for 
the immense majority. Few men indeed could afford 
to say their nunc dimittis more calmly. 

LonpON, ENGLAND. 
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N THE death of Dr. Thomas John Barnardo, 
whose name in connection with rescue work 
among children has become a household word 

the world over, the waifs and strays of England have 
lost a true and tried friend. He was perhaps the 
best and most appreciated worker on behalf of the 
children of the helpless poor that the last generation 
has produced. For close on to forty years—and he 
was only sixty when he died—he had labored to 
lighten the lot of the destitute children unhappily 
only too numerous in these great English cities. He 
labored, and labored successfully, as thousands of 
children and thousands more who were once children 
can bear living witness. No child was ever refused 
admission to what was commonly called ‘‘The Dr. 

Barnardo Homes,"’ though for some years past, with 

a view to their perpetuation, they have been known as 

Homes of the National Waifs and Strays Association. 
The inception of the great work dates back to the 

year 1866. Dr. Barnardo was then a medical student 
at the London Hospital in Whitechapel Road, and 
used his Sundays and some of his week evenings in 
teaching a few ragged urchins the truths of Chris- 
tianity in a rough and improvised East End school- 
room. This room was, in point of fact, a disused don- 
key stable. It was obtained at small expense, cleaned 
and whitewashed, and, with a fireplace put in, it 
proved a welcome change for the lads for whom it 
was intended, accustomed as they were to the chill 
and damp of streets, passages, and alleys, outhouses 
and railway arches, night and day. 

The story of Dr. Batnardo and Jim Jarvis is a fa- 
miliar one. There entered, one chill and bitter night, 
into the schoolroom, for shelter and warmth, a little 
boy, just at the hour when the medical student, tired 
after a day of hard professional study and an evening 
given up to teaching his ragged school, was about to 
close the place. This little fellow was shoeless, hat- 
less, shirtless, and with only a few rags to cover him 
from the keen wind and pitiless night. He had no 
desire to be taught, only to find shelter. He crept 
in, much as a battered little bird might enter where 
the lights are, from the darkness and tempest without. 


The Children Who Live ‘‘ Nowhere ”’ 

When the rest left he lingered, and a medical stu- 
dent, about to lock up, told him he must now go 
home. But he prayed to be allowed to stay for the 
night by the fire, and he promised to do no harm. A 
lad had told him that very likely, if he came up there, 
the «‘ Guv’nor'’ would let him stay by the fire all night. 

To this the young medico objected. ‘Oh, no; 
run away home,’’ he said. 

‘*Got no home,’’ was the boy's quick rejoinder. 

‘*Got no home !'’ exclaimed Barnardo. ‘Be off, 
and go home to your mother! Don’t tell me’’— 

‘*Got no mother,’’ repeated the boy. 

‘*Then go home to your father,’ Barnardo con- 
tinued. 

‘*Got no father,’’ said the little fellow. 

‘*Got no father? But where are your friends? 
Where do you live ?'’ 

‘*Don’t live nowhere ; got no friends,’’ said the 
lonely lad. 

There was a tone of sincerity in the boy's words 
that gave Barnardo pause, and he hesitated to con- 
clude that he was lying. So he continued to talk 
with him, and further question him, and the end of 
the interview was that Barnardo learned that this 
little fellow was not an exceptional case,—a case the 
like of which he would never meet with again, but 
one verily of a large class of street waifs who lived 
‘« Nowhere."’ 

Young Barnardo was determined not to be hoaxed. 
After giving the boy, who by this time had become 
an object of intense and tender interest to him, hot 
coffee and a promise of a place to sleep in, he set off, 
under his guidance, to see whether there really were 
other boys such as he, unsheltered and sleeping out 
in the open on that dreadful winter night. 

The pattering naked feet of alert «‘ Little Jim'’’ led the 
way for Barnardo to a wilderness of old sheds, tumble- 
down outhouses, and wreckage lying near Hounds- 
ditch, that old region of passages, lairs, and holes 
that abutted upon Petticoat Lane and the Rag Ex- 
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more in our home, and we miss very much their lov- 
ing embrace, but it is best, for they are with him. 
We understand not the meaning of all these tears and 
heartaches, but we shall know hereafter, when again 
we see our darlings ‘face to face,’ and Jesus, who 
came to bind up the broken-hearted, and in whom is 
all hope. In all our sorrow, the blessed Saviour has 
been very near to us, giving such a sweet, perfect 
peace, and assuring our hearts that all things work 
together for good to them that love him. 


** * Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away, 
In Jesus’ keeping we are safe, and they.’ 


Now that more of our treasure is in heaven, and our 
hearts, Mrs. K and I will contribute further to 
the support of his witnesses on the foreign field, so 
that both Dorothy and Jean may be represented."’ 
The Christian heart speaks here. There is no cer- 
tainty in the world if it is not here. ‘‘I used to 
reason out the proof of personal immortality,’’ said a 
man, ‘‘ but since my little boy came, all that reasoned 
proof seems to be puerile. I look at my little lad so 
full of faith in Jesus, and I know that he and I can 
never be separated, and that what we are tasting of 
bliss in our love is but a prophecy of the heavenly 
life, where we shall be, he and I, forever. I know 
this. I believe it with more conviction than I have 
as to the truth of the multiplication table or the law 
of gravitation.’’ We have a right to trust elementary 
convictions like these. 

And if the Bible nowhere explicitly states that we 
shall know one another and preserve our own per- 
sonalities in the heavenly life, it is only because its 
writers never thought of anything else. Does it ever 
explicitly state that it is wrong to strike a little child 
in anger, or that one’s personality remains the same 
in going from Asia to Europe? But the Bible implies 
clearly enough that we continue to be ourselves in the 
heavenly life. Moses and Elijah appeared at the 
Transfiguration. ‘‘They had the same bodies as on 
earth,’’ says a recent commentator on the scenes and 
sayings of our Lord's life, ‘‘ only they were transfig- 
ured with glory, prophetic of the resurrection body. 
They were recognized as Moses and Elijah, thus 
illustrating the fact of heavenly recognition. We 
shall know each other there. They were in possession 
of the same human faculties that they had in their 
life. Death and heaven do not change the constitu- 
tion and individuality of the soul. The redeemed 
spirit is purified and glorified, but it is the same per- 
sonality.’ And there are other illustrations in the 
Bible of the same sort. The continued existence of 
the great heroes and heroines of the faith and their 
loving and vigilant interest in what we do is urged by 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews as a motive to 
single-eyed devotion to Christ and to patient and un- 
compromising loyalty to his call. Indeed, this writer 
declares that these souls are waiting for us, ‘‘God 
having provided some better thing concerning us, that 
apart from us they should not be made perfect."’ 

But we are not without explicit Bible assurance as 
to our knowledge in the future life. Now we see 
through a glass darkly. Then we shall see face to 
face, says Paul. Now we know in part. Then we 
shall know even as also we are known. What could 
be more positive than that? God knows us by name, 
by character, by our real personality. Then we shall 
know ourselves and one another and God even as we 
are known. We shall not be lost in the other world 
in a promiscuous mist of souls. We shall know our- 
selves and other souls. As he looked forward, Paul 
knew that Christ would still be Christ, and that Paul 
would still be Paul,—that they would know one an- 
other ; and that, Paul knew, would be glory for him. 
‘* Having the desire to depart and be with Christ.’’ 
He could have written no such words as these, nor the 
words he wrote years later about his fast approaching 
end, if he had supposed that after death our souls ooze 
away into a promiscuous fog of dissolved personalities. 

Heaven would be a very inferior place to earth in 
such a case. It cannot be so. Here we are distinct 
souls. All the experiences of life are giving edge and 
permanence to our distinction. We begin with dif- 
ferent characters, and the years define these charac- 
ters and set them in persistence. These are ourselves. 
We are not our features, our bodies, our moods, our 
actions, our sentiments,—they are our properties and 
expressions. When they are done here, we are not 
over. We go on forever. And what goes on is our 
reality, our personality. And this is what each of us 
knows in his friend, his lover, his child, and what, 
thank God! we shall meet and know again in the 
infinitely richer and more glorious life beyond the mar 
and interruption of earth. There we shall resume 
the riven bonds.. There we shall discover that our 
luves were eternal, because love is of God. How 
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much heaven will hold for us beyond all our most ju- 
bilant dreams we may not know. We may well sing, 


**I know not, O I know not, 
What social joys are there, 
What radiancy of glory, 
What bliss beyond compare.”’ 


God could not tell us this if he would. We could not 
understand if he did. But one thing he has taught 
us by the indisputable convictions of our hearts and 
by the clear implication of his word,—that those so- 
cial joys will not exclude our reunion with those we 
love who have gone before, whom, having fallen 
asleep in Jesus, our blessed Saviour will bring with 
him when he comes. Let the lonesome heart be 
glad and rejoice with unswerving and patient hope 
until the day of reunion comes. 


**Oh, then what raptured greetings 

On Canaan’s happy shore, 

What knitting severed friendships up, 
Where partings are no more ! 

Then eyes with joy shall sparkle, 
That brimmed with tears of late, 

Orphans no longer fatherless, 
Nor widows desolate.’’ 


That, we may be sure, is what God has in store for 
us in the better life. 





























The Tobacco Grocery Store 

If the California inquirer who recently addressed 
an interesting question to The Sunday School Times 
on the subject of the selling of tobacco in a grocery 
store will send her name to the Editor, he will be 
glad to comment on the question in this department. 
Anonymous letters are not answered in any depart- 
ment of the Times. The correspondent’s name (not 
merely the initials) must always accompany a letter, 
not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


x 
What Is the Lesson Committee’s Plan ? 


Misstatements are often made about the Inter- 
national Lessons because of lack of knowledge, or 
owing to confused and mistaken ideas as to the plan 
and purpose of the lessons. It is well to have such a 
question. raised, therefore, as is asked in the follow- 
ing letter from a Pacific Coast reader : 

My undertsanding is that the Lesson Committee, in arrang- 
ing the lessons, have a definite plan for the seven years’ work 
but I have never seen any help that gave any idea of what 
that plan is. Will you kindly give us such a preview of next 
year’s work, and also of each quarter as they come up? 

To cover the entire Bible by a course of six years’ 
studies, not seven, is the ground plan of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee’s selections. The first 
three courses after 1872 were of seven years each ; 
the three later courses have been of six years each, 
the course for which the present, or sixth, Committee 
is responsible, covering the years 1906-1911 inclusive. 
The plan of the new course is indeed a definite one, 
and is likely to prove a better one than all that have 
gone before, which is as it should be. There will be 
greater continuity in the different parts of the course ; 
the necessary changing from one Testament to the 
other will occur less often than hitherto, and the bio- 
graphical element, always a strong one in teaching, 
will have continued prominence. The six years’ 
course is as follows : 


1906. January to December.—The Words and Works of 
Jesus from Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 


1907. January to December.—Stories of the Patriarchs and 
Judges from Genesis to Samuel. 


1908. January to June.—The Teachings of Jesus as re- 
corded by John. 


1908. July to December.—From Saul to Solomon. 

1909. January to December.—-The Expansion of the Early 
Church in the Acts and the Epistles. 

1910. January to December.—Glory, Decline, and Resto- 
ration of Israel, from Kings to Malachi. 

1911. January to December.—The Gospel of the Kingdom 
as recorded by Matthew. 

It will be seen that here are five courses of a full, 
uninterrupted year each in six years’ study. The 
only year that is broken is 1908, and that break was 
necessary in order to give three and a half years to 
the New Testament and two and a half to the Old. 
The Pacific Coast inquirer says that he has never 
been able to learn about these plans of the Lesson 
Committee. Yet this outline of the lessons for 1906-11 
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was published on the first page of The Sunday School 
Times of August 6, 1904, and again in the issue: of 
July 8, 1905 ; and the entire list of fifty-two lessons 
for the year 1906 was published on page 512 of the 
Times of September 16, 1905. The quarterly preview 
idea is a good one, and has frequently been a feature 
of the Times lesson helps. In view of this sugges- 
tion, however, it is likely to be made a more promi- 


‘nent feature in the future than it has been in the past. 


ya 


Demons in the New 
Testament and To-day 

When the Bible speaks of Satan or the Devil it 
uses different words from the words which are used 
for a devil or a demon. Quite a different question, 
therefore, from the following one on Satan is this 
inquiry from a reader in Assiniboia : 

Can you explain the devils in the Bible times, in such pas- 
sages as Luke 8: 27-33? It puzzles me how the devils could 
leave the man and enter into the swine, as if they had a form 
and were not only evil spirits. Also, how could the devils talk 
to Jesus? There are many other passages, such as Luke 9 : 39. 

Such passages unmistakably refer to a form of 
spirit-possession which was well recognized as not a 
physical nor a mental, but a spiritual, malady. The 
devils, or demons, as the American Revision gives it, 
were apparently a form of spirit-beings concerning 
whom we know little, and can know little while we 
are in the flesh. Human language cannot explain or 
define spirit life; it can only suggest it. But that 
these evil demons had an identity of their own, capa- 
ble of addressing Christ and of being recognized by 
him, is clear from the record. Moreover, as is well 
known, and as has been pointed out before now in 
these columns, there seems to be unmistakable evi- 
dence of the existence of such evil spirits and their 
possession of human beings in our own day. The 
honored and long-time missionary to the Chinese, 
Dr. John L. Nevius, has treated this exhaustively in 
his book on ‘‘ Demon Possession and Allied Themes.’’ 
The study of the subject was repeatedly forced upon 
Dr. Nevius in China in spite of his earlier conviction 
that a belief in such beings to-day was only super- 
Stitious. The evidences to the contrary were so 
numerous and so convincing that incredulity gave 
way to positive belief. And the following extract 
from Dr. F. F. Ellinwood’s Introductory Note to Dr. 
Nevius’ book puts the bright side of the case: ‘In 
relation to this particular form of New Testament 
miracles there has never been any difficulty on the 
part of Chinese Christians, if indeed among the 
heathen portion of the community. And what is very 
striking in the accounts given by Dr. Nevius, is their 
uniform confidence shown in the power of Jesus, or 
even of an appeal to his name to expel the spirits 
and set the victims free. -According to the testimony 
of many witnesses no earnest Christian believer has 
ever continued to be afflicted. This seems to be a 
generally accepted fact, by the heathen who have 
known the circumstances, as well as by believers.’’ 


=< 


What Are Satan’s Limitations ? 

Twice this year it has been editorially suggested 
in this department that there are more profitable sub- 
jects for study than questions of Satan-lore. It was 
noted that if Satan’s eternal foe and conqueror had 
wanted us to know more about Satan, probably we 
should have been given more knowledge of this sort 
in the Bible. The mission of The Sunday School 
Times is not to attempt to furnish information which 
the Bible withholds, but to aid in the study and in- 
terpretation of the truth which the Bible reveals. 
And The Sunday School Times intends to follow the 
example of the Bible in dealing more with light than 
with darkness. That sort of answer, however, did 
not please the California inquirer who first raised the 
question, and in a letter filled with encouraging and 
appreciative words for the Times, he writes : 

Some time ago I sent you a question in regard to Satan, and 
was surprised and disappointed at your answer. I have 
studied this question considerably, and think it helps me in 
teaching, for I am better able to meet the question of what he 
can do and what he cannot do. 

It is not difficult to state what Satan can do and 
what he cannot do. Moreover, the California reader 
is right in believing that it is well that we should 
have clearly defined knowledge just here. Satan can 
overcome the strongest man living who meets him 
single-handed. Satan cannot harm the weakest man 
living who meets him in the strength of Christ. With 
that simple recipe for defeat or victory we need be in 
no doubt as to Satan's powers and limitations. 
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How Barnardo Fought and Won 





By W. Robertson Nicoll 


Editor of The British Weekly 











iy IS wonderful to read the panegyrics of the Lon-’ 
don newspapers now that Barnardo is dead, and to 
remember the storms of obloquy which he had to 

pass through. There was a time when he was hardly 

mentioned in the newspapers without a sneer or gibe. 

It was openly insinuated that he was making a very 
good thing out of the business, and once, at least, the 
attacks upon him assumed the form of deliberate per- 

secution. But he lived to end all that. The Times 
deals with him in a leading article as with a chief 
figure of the commonwealth. The tribute is so sig- 
nificant that it must be quoted : ‘‘It is impossible to 
take a general view of Dr. Barnardo's life work with- 
out being astonished alike by its magnitude and by 
its diversity, and by the enormous amount of other- 
wise hopeless misery against which he has contended 
single-handed with success. He may be justly 
ranked among the greatest public benefactors whom 
England has in recent times numbered among her 
citizens. With no adventitious aid from fortune or 
from connections, with no aim but to relieve misery 
and to prevent sin and suffering, he has raised up a 
noble monument of philanthropy and of public use- 
fulness. Notwithstanding the inroads of disease, he 
remained bravely at his post, and his premature 
death was no doubt largely due to his devotion."’ 
There is not a jarring note in the British press. 
Journals of all kinds unite in a real recognition of 
the man and his work for England. 

It is thirty years since I first met Dr. Barnardo. 
We were conducting evangelistic services in a north- 
ern town. At that time he was just thirty, full of 
hope and energy. What struck me most about him 
then, and always, was his extraordinary brightness 
and communicativeness. This was carried to the 
verge of indiscretion sometimes, but it was, all the 
same, a very lovable trait. He had at that time been 
| working at his life task for about ten years, and was 
/ making a beginning with his village homes. When- 
ever he spoke of his work, all his mind was concen- 
jtrated. He had large plans, and he lived to see them 
irealized, The principles with which he began were 
carried out to the end. 


His Unsought Popularity 

We met later on in the full stress of London life, and 

continued to keep up what intimacy was possible: Ags 
the years went on, his tasks grew, but he met the situa- 
tion with unflagging buoyancy. One could see that 
the nerve strain was telling upon him. He was sub- 
ject to sudden fits of irritability. Those who worked 
,with him understood him, and gave him boundless 
‘love and confidence. I have never known a man 
who had such an art of attaching to himself his fellow- 
workers. He never aimed at this, or any other kind 
of popularity. It came to him as the just reward of 
his grand character and achievements. 

Dr. Barnardo's beginning was on a humble scale. 
His first knowledge of life in the slums was gained 
when he was a student at the London Hospital in 
1866. There he ministered to the wants of those 
afflicted with cholera in the East End, and when the 
outbreak was over he devoted his Sundays to work in 
a ragged school which was held in a disused donkey 
stable in Stepney. One cold winter's night a pupil 
in the donkey stable school named Jim Jarvis asked 
the student teacher for permission to remain all night. 
‘*Why not go home ?’’ asked Barnardo, ‘‘Got no 
home, got no father,’’ replied the boy, ‘‘ and I don’t 
live nowhere.'’ The young student felt doubtful, but 
Jim took him by the hand, and led him behind the 
old building in the neighborhood of Petticoat Lane. 
It was midnight, and, peeping into barrels and 
boxes pointed out by Jim, the doctor found eleven 
boys asleep, ail homeless, with no other covering 
than the rags they were wearing. A week later Bar- 
nardo told this adventure at a meeting in the Agri- 
cultural Hall, and the story came under the notice of 
Lord Shaftesbury. He invited Barnardo to his house, 
and after dinner asked him to tell his story. 
It was received with skepticism. ‘* Will you come 
with me, gentlemen?'’ asked Barnardo. The 
company were agreeable. Cabs were ordered, 
and the whole party in evening dress were soon 
landed in Billingsgate. But amid the collection of 


Two striking: word-pictures of the man who 
redeemed 50,000 children of Great Britain 
from the gutter, and who freely laid down 
his life in strenuous service rather than cease 
from that work. How the British press has 
changed its comment from sneer to panegyric, 
while contributions, beginning with twenty- 
seven farthings, poured in until fifteen mil- 
lion dollars were given. A life-story of 
startling encouragement. 








boxes, barrels, and tarpaulins, the visitors could ob- 
serve nothing, and Barnardo began to feel uneasy. 
A friendly policeman came to his aid. ‘' Offer a 
halfpenny a head, sir."’ This was done, and in a 
few moments the party of diners were the scene of a 
group of seventy-three homeless urchins, ‘All 
London should know this,’’ said the earl. 

Dr. Barnardo believed intensely in settling his chil- 
dren in families where personal interest could be 
brought to bear on each. He had also the strongest 
conviction that education should be religious. He 
allowed Protestants to be brought up in their own 
denominations as far as possible, but he himself was 
very staunchly evangelical. The religious teaching in 
his schools and churches was all of this type. He 
believed also that children should be taught trades, 
and this was carried out, the girls being mostly in- 
structed in domestic service. 


Year by year the work grew. Altogether the enor- 


mous sum of £3,119,646 has been collected. Dr. 
Barnardo believed in emigration, and in Canada. He 
sent out to Canada over 17,000 boys and girls. In 


connection with this, he met with harassing oppo- 
sition, especially on the part of trades unions. But 
the chief of the Canadian Emigration Department has 
declared that of those whom he sent out, fully ninety- 
eight per cent have done well, and most creditably in 
every way. On an average every child is applied for 
in Canada ten times over. At the time of his death 
Dr. Barnardo was receiving yearly the enormous sum 
of over £200, 000. 

Dr. Barnardo was the heart and soul of his great en- 
terprise. He worked during the morning, went to his 
chief office about two o'clock in the afternoon, often 
bringing an immense budget of shorthand notes to be 
transcribed. He made personal inquiries into every 
detail of management. After tea, at six, he set to 
dictate letters, reports, and so forth, again, and fre- 
quently did not leave till after eleven o'clock. This 
went on, month by month and year by year, with little 
break. The result was inevitable, and he knew it. 


Hughes and Barnardo Lecturing Each Other 

I remember at a public meeting some years ago 
in which Mr. Price Hughes and Dr. Barnardo took 
part, each man playfully lectured the other on the sin 
of overwork. It struck those who heard them that in 
this respect the two were the greatest sinners in Lon- 
don. They are both of them gone from us, Price 
Hughes at fifty-five and Barnardo at sixty. But they 
had done a full life's work when their call came, Dr. 
Barnardo knew that he would not live long. For 
some twelve years he had had warnings in the form 
of angina pectoris, and only a fortnight before his 
death he had been consulting German specialists. It 
was this that quickened his desire to provide for the 
future of his work, and he was trying to raise a fund 
of £120,000 at the time of his death. It will be very 
hard to find his successor, and yet his work is so thor- 
oughly established in the confidence of the nation that 
it will not be allowed to suffer. 

The great lesson of Dr. Barnardo's career is the 
profound influence that may be exerted by a single 
life. This young doctor, poor, friendless, unknown, 
set himself nearly forty years ago to a task which 
might have seemed utterly hopeless. All his labor he 
might very well have been told would be like a straw 
cast into a stream to stem the torrent. Indeed he 
was told so often enough. But he cast in the straw, 
and now he leaves his record behind him in the fact 
that he took 50,000 children from the gutter, fed them, 
clothed them, educated them, and made an honest 
and useful life possible for all of them, and actual for 
the immense majority. Few men indeed could afford 
to say their #unc dimittis more calmly. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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N THE death of Dr. Thomas John Barnardo, 
whose name in connection with rescue work 
among children has become a household word 

the world over, the waifs and strays of England have 
lost a true and tried friend. He was perhaps the 
best and most appreciated worker on behalf of the 
children of the helpless poor that the last generation 
has produced. For close on to forty years—and he 
was only sixty when he died—he had labored to 
lighten the lot of the destitute children unhappily 
only too numerous in these great English cities. He 
labored, and labored successfully, as thousands of 
children and thousands more who were once children 
can bear living witness. No child was ever refused 
admission to what was commonly called ‘‘The Dr. 

Barnardo Homes,’’ though for some years past, with 

a view to their perpetuation, they have been known as 

Homes of the National Waifs and Strays Association. 
The inception of the great work dates back to the 

year 1866. Dr. Barnardo was then a medical student 
at the London Hospital in Whitechapel Road, and 
used his Sundays and some of his week evenings in 
teaching a few ragged urchins the truths of Chris- 
tianity in a rough and improvised East End school- 
room. This room was, in point of fact, a disused don- 
key stable. It was obtained at small expense, cleaned 
and whitewashed, and, with a fireplace put in, it 
proved a welcome change for the lads for whom it 
was intended, accustomed as they were to the chill 
and damp of streets, passages, and alleys, outhouses 
and railway arches, night and day, 

The story of Dr. Batnardo and Jim Jarvis is a fa- 
miliar one. There entered, one chill and bitter night, 
into the schoolroom, for shelter and warmth, a little 
boy, just at the hour when the medical student, tired 
after a day of hard professional study and an evening 
given up to teaching his ragged school, was about to 
close the place. This little fellow was shoeless, hat- 
less, shirtless, and with only a few rags to cover him 
from the keen wind and pitiless night. He had no 
desire to be taught, only to find shelter. He crept 
in, much as a battered little bird might enter where 
the lights are, from the darkness and tempest without. 


The Children Who Live ‘‘ Nowhere ”’ 

When the rest left he lingered, and a medical stu- 
dent, about to lock up, told him he must now go 
home. But he prayed to be allowed to stay for the 
night by the fire, and he promised to do no harm. A 
lad had told him that very likely, if he came up there, 
the «‘ Guv’ nor’’ would let him stay by the fire all night. 

To this the young medico objected. ‘Oh, no; 
run away home,’’ he said. . 

‘*Got no home,’’ was the boy's quick rejoinder. 

‘*Got no home !"’ exclaimed Barnardo. ‘Be off, 
and go home to your mother! Don't tell me’’— 

‘*Got no mother,’’ repeated the boy. 

‘*Then go home to your father,’’ Barnardo con- 
tinued, 

‘*Got no father,’’ said the little fellow. 

‘Got no father? But where are your friends? 
Where do you live ?’’ 

‘*Don’t live nowhere ; got no friends,’’ said the 
lonely lad. 

There was a tone of sincerity in the boy's words 
that gave Barnardo pause, and he hesitated to con- 
clude that he was lying. So he continued to talk 
with him, and further question him, and the end of 
the interview was that Barnardo learned that this 
little fellow was not an exceptional case,—a case the 
like of which he would never meet with again, but 
one verily of a large class of street waifs who lived 
‘* Nowhere."’ 

Young Barnardo was determined not to be hoaxed. 
After giving the boy, who by this time had become 
an object of intense and tender interest to him, hot 
coffee and a promise of a place to sleep in, he set off, 
under his guidance, to see whether there really were 
other boys such as he, unsheltered and sleeping out 
in the open on that dreadful winter night. 

The pattering naked feet of alert ‘‘ Little Jim'’ led the 
way for Barnardo to a wilderness of old sheds, tumble- 
down outhouses, and wreckage lying near Hounds- 
ditch, that old region of passages, lairs, and holes 
that abutted upon Petticoat Lane and the Rag Ex- 
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change, as they were then called. But at first there 
appeared no sign of boys sleeping out, as he had said. 
Barnardo struck matches, and peeped under barrels 
and behind boxes and piles of odds and ends, and 
peered into hidden nooks and shaded crannies and 
corners. Not a boy was to be seen, no sleeping 
children could be sighted sheltered behind or under 
any poor screen anywhere. He began to doubt 
whether Jim could make good his word to show him 
‘‘ lots of 'em."’ 

‘Stop a minute,’’ said Jim, ‘and come after me."’ 

Quick as a ferret Jim was away up, over, and along 
the boundary wall. He had stuck his naked toes 
into the spaces between the worn brickwork and 
mounted the wall, which supported sheds by the side 
of an old moldy wharf. With the aid of the stick he 
helped up his new friend, 

And there, as the moon shone out, the seeker-out 
of the ‘‘lost’’ saw right before him a woebegone group 
of eleven poor boys, of ages varying from nine to 
eighteen, sleeping in all postures in the gutters of the 
iron roof, clad in thin rags, with not a shred more to 
cover them, exposed under the open sky to all winds 
and weather,—a spectacle to angels and to men, and 
enough to break any heart of love. 

‘¢Shall I wake ’em up, sir ?’’ asked Jim, as one of 
the sleepers moved, To Jim the sight was customary 
enough. ‘This was one of his own familiar sleeping 
haunts. It evoked no sentiment in his heart, inured as 
he was to such experiences. ‘‘Shall 1 wake em up?"’ 

‘No, no,’’ replied the awestruck visitor, and the 
two descended quietly and went away. 

As they were about to return, Jim inquired of Bar- 
nardo whether he wanted to see any mora’ ‘‘Shall I 
show you another lay, sir? There's lot's more.’’ 

But the young student had seen enough for one 
night. Sick of heart he wended his way home, per- 
plexed, dumbfounded, smitten, humiliated, wellnigh 
despairing of his kind, but happily with one clear and 
simple duty and determination before him,—that, 
whatever might come of this night's discovery, he 
must shelter, feed, clothe, and care for ‘+ Little Jim. ' 

Hence it is that Jim Jarvis did not sleep out on the 
roof of a shed that night, nor ever sink supperless to 
rest again. The day came when he was under Cana- 
dian skies, and lived amid Canadian plenty, and en- 
joyed the lot that, thanks to Dr. Barnardo and his 
friends, has since fallen to thousands of Jim Jarvises, 
by which they have had a promising start in life 
given them through a well-placed emigrat.ts’ oppor- 
tunity. 

Not long after his midnight tour, young Barnardo 
related the incident of ‘* Little Jim’’ at one of Dr. 
Thain Davidson's mission services. His words were 
reported, and came to the notice of the great Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who invited him to dinner at Grosvenor 
Square. The story was retold, but the guests were 
skeptical, and Lord Shaftesbury suggested that the 
young man should that night take them to places 
where children were actually sleeping out of doors. 
He replied without hesitation that he could. Cabs 
were called, and the party drove off to Billingsgate, 
where by this time he was well aware that there was a 
‘¢lay.'" Provokingly enough, for some time no one 
could be found, and Barnardo was beginning to feel 
embarrassed when a policeman on duty informed him 
that it was ‘‘all right,’’ and that there were ‘lots on 
‘em in there,'’ poiating to hidden and hitherto un- 
perceived recesses, where only the initiated into 
the ways of waif life would for the moment dream it 
were possible for even quick and knowing street arabs 
to find a place of shelter. ‘* They'll come out if 
you'll give them a copper.’’ A halfpenny a head 
was offered, and then from a great confused pile of 
old crates, boxes, and empty barrels, which were 
piled together, covered with a huge tarpaulin, sev- 
enty-three boys crawled out, called forth by the offer 
of a halfpenny. There they stood beneath the light 
of a lamp, a sorrowful and mournful regiment of the 
great army of the destitute, confronting an even more 
sorrowful and mournful regiment of the well-to-do. 

Dr. Barnardo knew a coffee-shop open all night, 
‘« Dick Fisher’s*’ by name, and there they all went, 
and the boys were given a meal such as they had 
never before had. 


Two Remarkable Contributions 


A pretty story is told of the circumstances under 
which Dr. Barnardo received his first contribution. 
At the close of his address at Dr. Thain Davidson's 


‘““mission service, a young servant girl came to him and 


‘pressed something into his hand. 


‘«] meant to give it to the missionaries,’’ she said, 


““« but I have changed my mind, and want to give it 


‘to your boys.”’ 


‘I felt myself getting red and hot all over,’’ said 
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Dr. Barnardo in describing the incident. ‘: The 
question rose in my mind, could I take the money ? 
Was it right? It seemed ungracious to refuse the 
gift, yet I was in a very embarrassing position."’ He 
determined not to be ungracious. 

When he opened the packet, he found it contained 
twenty-seven farthings, the girl's savings. 

This mite proved the precursor of contributions 
amounting to over £3,000,000, subscribed through 
Dr. Barnardo's life- work to the expenses of his 
** family.”’ 

He used to tell another story of embarrassment. 
When he was very busy one day, a lady, apparently 
of quite humble rank, insisted on seeing him. 

‘*I have some money for you,’’ said she, and she 
forthwith opened a small hand-bag, and took out and 
handed him a £1,000 Bank of England note, with the 
remark that she gave that sum because he never 
turned away a destitute child. She then took out a 
second Bank of England note of the same amount, 
and presently a third, stating that she was familiar 
with every detail of his work, and that she admired 
his cottages at Ilford, and the rule not to dress his 
children there in uniform,—thus avoiding the work- 
house taint and badge. 

In breathless wonder and amazement Dr. Barnardo 
held those three £1,000 notes in his hand, and he 
found it difficult to speak. 

‘*Would the good unknown donor give him her 
name and take a receipt ?"’ 

No, she said, she would not. Her knowledge of the 
whole work satisfied her. She would give neither name 
nor address, and she excused herself and at once went 
away. He never knew who his visitor was. 


How Stepney Home Branched Out 


A list of the developments of the Stepney Home in 
London, where the work first started, arid which is 
still the center of the organization, may give some 
idea of the growth of Dr. Barnardo's life-work : Vil- 
lage homes for destitute girls at Ilford, a children's 
hospital, a babies’ castle at Hawkhurst (Kent), rescue 
branches with ever open doors and orphan home for 
little boys, a nursery home at Jersey for very little 
boys, a labor-house for destitute youths, a rescue 
home for young girls, an industrial home for older 
girls, a city messenger brigade, a shoe-black brigade 
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and home, a wood-chopping brigade, a Burdett dor- 
mitory, a convalescent seaside home at Felixstowe, a 
home for incurables, children’s free lodging-house, a 
blind and deaf-mute branch, a branch for cripples 
and deformed children, and so on. 

The village for girls at Ilford includes some fifty-two 
separate cottages, where girls are brought up on the 
family system under mothers ; whilst the boys, who 
are housed at the great building in Stepney Causeway 
(on the site where the work was begun), are taught 
trades and helped to obtain positions in which they 
can earn a living. 

An important feature of the work, started and for so 
long directed personally by Dr. Barnardo, is the emi- 
gration agency, by means of which boys and girls 
who, if left here, would become criminals or wastrels, 
are sent to the colonies, especially to Canada, where 
suitable employment is found for them, and they 
become useful citizens. The number of children who 
have been trained in one or other of* Dr. Barnardo's 
homes runs close to sixty thousand, and ‘‘ Something 
Attempted, Something Done,’’ the title of the book 
relating his efforts on their behalf, was most happily 
chosen. It indicated the spirit of the man, and the 
readiness with which he sought to alleviate what 
seemed entirely hopeless. 

The work will not cease, for its founder was a far 
too clear-sighted man of business not to provide for 
the future. The Waifs and Strays Association is well 
organized, and though God calls his workers home, he 
carries on his work. 

Dr. Barnardo literally died in harness. He had 
been in a precarious state of health for some time, 
and while at Nauheim, where he had gone for his 
health, he had two severe attacks of angina pectoris, 
and, at his earnest request, was brought home. .As 
soon as his condition would permit, this was done by 
easy stages. After his return, he had several more 
severe attacks, during which his sufferings were very 
intense, yet he so far rallied as to give great hopes ; 
but, when apparently his condition was improving, he 
suddenly passed away. The end came as he was sit- 
ting in his dining-room eating a light meal, and at- 
tending at the same time to his correspondence, The 
work of his life did not finish except with his last 
heart-beat. 

LonpDon, ENGLAND. 








Painting Up Ben Leith 


The Second Sketch 
by The Village Artist 


By Adeline M. Teskey 





** To become new self-acquainters, 
And paint man, man, whatever the issue ! 
Make new hopes shine through the flesh they fray, 
New fears randize the rags and tatters : 
To bring the invisible full into play, 
Let the visible go to the dogs—what matters ?"’ 


” ELL,"’ said Mrs. Slade one day as we sat to- 

gether in her grape-vine arbor, ‘* you want 
: to know how I went about painting up Ben 
Leith ? 

‘«« Ben was not much more than a big boy, but a 
pretty bad boy according to reports—a village is a 
great place for getting up reports—so I made up my 
mind to see what I could do at painting him up so’s 
he could respect himself. For I hold if one respects 
himself it doesn’t matter so much whether other peo- 
ple respect him or not. 

‘« He had a pipe that he occasionally smoked, and 
"twas said he soaked that white clay pipe in tobacco 
juice to make it look like he was an o/d smoker. He 
hung around the post-office every night until the 
lights were put’ out, and when that was closed you 
could generally find him with a number of other boys 
propped against the board-fence which was decorated 
with huge circus posters. He could be found every 
Sunday night with the group of loungers who stood 
around the church door passing remarks on the con- 
gregation, certain members of it, as they came out— 
he sat in one of the back seats so he could get out of 
church before the others. He wore his hat on the 
back of his head, tipped over towards the left ear, 
and tried to look as hang-dog as a boy of his age well 
could ; but somehow, 'way down, back in, I always 
saw something good about Ben. And | believe the 
poorest soul has a saving remnant in him, if we only 
look sharp enough to find it. 





. Other sketches by ‘“‘ The Village Artist ’’ will appear from 
time to time in these columns during the autumn and winter. 


‘1 watched for a chance, and one day I met Ben, 
and I says, ‘Why, Ben Leith, how tall you're grow- 
ing ! getting to be quite a gentlemen, eh? Curious,’ 
I says, ‘how it comes natural to boys as they grow 
taller and handsomer, to act the man, and take on 
gentlemanlike ways.’ 

‘*Ben looked foolish, began to paw the ground 
with his big brown boot, and muttered, ‘I guess I 
ain’t much on the gentleman.’ 

‘*But I stopped him, and I says, ‘ Haven't I the 
sight of my eyes, Ben? Don’t you think I know a 
gentleman when I see one, even if he is not much 
more than a boy? I can see the good look in even a 
boy’s face the moment I set eyes on him, and there's 
no use in his denying it. If I see it, I won't believe 
him befere I believe the sight of my own eyes,’ I 
says. 

‘¢ Ben laughed sheepishly, and twisted a button on 
his coat unti) I thought he'd have it off. But he got 
away from meas soon as he could. 

‘« This was all the painting I did that time, but his 
mother told me that Ben went home that evening and 
blacked his boots and combed his hair before he 
came to the tea-table. 

‘*Soon after that I went around one night and 
called on Ben’s mother when I knew Ben was in the 
house. I had got interested in that picture, and 
liked working on it. 

‘‘Ben did not run away as he sometimes did be- 
fore. I suspect the little painting I had done pleased 
him,. and he wanted to see me do more. 

‘I talked on with his mother a spell, and before I 
left the house I says, turning to him, ‘Beh, I've a 
book I know you'd like well to read. Your brow is 
growing so large and high, I know brains are grow- 
ing in there. And good clear eyes generally mean 
brains behind them too. 

‘« Ben's eyes took on a new clearness, 
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‘I thought 


«« «It's a very interesting story,’ I says. 
when I was reading the book that you'd like it, and 


I'm just going to send it over to you. I like to lend 
books to people that can appreciate them.’ 

‘«Ben shuffled in his seat, and said, ‘I'm not 
much on readin’.’ 

«‘ But I says, ‘Now, Ben, you're just underrating 
yourself. I know you have it in you ; don't be too 
modest to own to it.’ 

‘¢ That night I sent him two of the most interesting 
story-books I could find, about boys, and great ad- 
ventures with wild beasts and snakes. When he had 
read them he brought them back, and asked whether 
I had any more of the same kind to lend. 

«« «Ben Leith,’ I says, ‘you seem to have the brains 
of the village! I'll lend you more books, of course I 
will. It isn’t every boy that cares for good reading.’ 

‘«Then I lent him more, and he kept coming, and 
I kept lending. 

‘«It was said that when Jule Doherty was here in 
the village Ben would wink at her if he could catch 
her eye. But I wasn’t supposed to read Ben's heart, 
or know the meaning of his winks, so I says, when he 
came to return the books I had lent him : 

«««[ heard, Ben, that you were the only one in the 
village that paid any attention to poor lonesome Jule 
Doherty. The little girl has no mother,’ I says ; ‘and 
is only seventeen, and any one that said a kind word 
to her or did a kind deed for her deserves praise. 
She's gone home now, and we may never see her 
pretty face again, but it was very nice in you if you 
were thoughtful away ahead of the rest of us. You 
lept up the credit of the village if you did that,’ I 
says, ‘and put to shame the rest of us. I'm afraid a 
great many of us are priests and Levites,’ I says, 
‘ passing by on the other side, hurrying after our own 
concerns, what we think important; it’s only here 
and there, one in a hundred perhaps, that’s the good 
Samaritan. Great, isn't it, Ben, if you've been the 
good Samaritan of the village?’ 

«« Ben blushed a dull heavy red. 

‘« But I went on, not noticing. ‘ Every little village 
and town has its few good people, and I like to think 
our village is not behind any of them in—sand. I've 
heard the boys use that word,’ I says, ‘ and I suppose 
they mean pretty much the same by it as the Bible 
means by sa/#. I think it’s Matthew,’ I says, ‘ speaks 
about certain people being the salt of the earth.’ 

‘«Ben looked most as if he could sink into the 
ground, or cry. 

«« Another evening I handed him a nice little love- 
story, and I says, ‘This is a love-story, Ben.’ He 
acted as if he did not know whether to take it or not, 
‘Somewhere in this world,’ I says, ‘there’s a little 
girl you're going some day to ask to be your wife, 
and it won't do you any harm to learn how it is done.’ 

‘«It was dusk—lI chose that time a-purpose to have 
my little talk—and I could not see whether Ben” got 
red in the face or not. But I think he did, for he 
stammered out quick, ‘I'm never goin’ to get mar- 
ried.’ 

««] went right on, and I says, ‘ Be sure and get one 
just as nice as yourself, Ben.’ 

‘«He seemed to forget that he said he was never 
going to be married, for says he, quick-like, ‘I want 
one a heap nicer than myself.’ 

*«*] wouldn't let myself fall in love with a girl that 
drank,’ I says. 

** Ben turned quick and looked at me, 

** «It would spoil the sweetness of her breath. Then 
she might get to like it, and turn out a drunkard. 
That would be terrible,’ I says. 

‘« «Nor I don't believe I'd let myself love one that 
smoked. It wouldn't be a very nice habit to practise 
around the house—not very clean. The smoke would 
darken up the white lace window curtains terribly, 
and the tobacco would color her teeth, and make her 
mouth not so sweet and pretty to kiss. Take the red 
out of her lips and cheeks, and make them blue,’ I 
says. 

‘«*«Nor one that was fast, and said bad words,’ I 
says. ‘A woman should be as good at least as the 
man she marries. When you're good yourself, Ben, 
expect good in the girl you give your heart to.’ 

«« « Every one expects women to be better than men,’ 
said Ben, with the softest tone I ever heard in his 
voice. 

*** Well,’ I says, ‘a good boy ought to get a girl 
as good as himself. When you are keeping yourself 
nice and good for her, Ben, she ought to be keeping 
herself nice and good for you.’ 

‘«* A sweet pretty little creature I have no doubt 
she'll be,’ I says. ‘I'm sure you'll be proud of her, 
and of course she'll be real proud of you.’ 

‘««Pshaw !" says Ben, jerking his head to one side. 
But I saw, even in the dark, that his eyes were all 
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a-shine looking at the picture I was painting of his 
happy future. 

‘« The next time I saw him, I says, ‘ You've been 
practising up—what they call training, or physical 
culture?’ 

«««No,' says Ben, ‘I ain't been doin’ anythin’.’ 

«*« Well,’ I says, ‘what's broadening and straight- 
ening those shoulders of yours? My, but you'll be 
wanting to sport a cane and silk hat next !" 

‘* Ben wriggled his shoulders, braced them back a 
bit, and walked on. 

«««] don’t know what's come over my Ben,’ said 
Mrs. Leith, one afternoon | was at her house helping 
her with an apple-paring. ‘The other day I saw him 
put his old brown pipe, he’s been tryin’ hard, in 
spite of all I could say, to smoke, down on a stone in 
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the. back yard, and smash it with another stone. 
Then I watched him when he did not know it, and 
he was standing before the looking-glass straightening 
back his shoulders and exercising so as to keep them 
straight—I have always been afraid Ben would be 
round-shouldered, he let himself lop down so. And 
he’s got so particular, must wear a collar week-days, 
brushes his clothes ; and once I saw him practising 
with a stick out of a window-blind, to see whether he 
could manage to walk with a cane.’ 

‘*«But aren't you deceivin’ the boy, Serena?’ 
says Simon to me one day—he was the only one who 
knew what I was working on—‘ you don't see any- 
thing as nice in him as you're paintin’ ?' 

‘««Simon,* I says, ‘the divine image is somewhere 
in that boy, and I'm training my eye to see it.’ "’ 





Saint Cecilia 


By Isabella R. Hess 


of the Court 








IV. The Accident to Puddin’ 


IM missed the Saint all next day ; usually she ran 
in several times, and to-day, when she did not 
come, he found that something cheery was miss- 

ing. He dropped his work at noon-time, when the 
noise in the courtyard told him that the youngsters 
were coming home from school, and watched for 
Puddin’. Even he failed him. After school in the 
afternoon, he casually walked over to the pump to see 
if Puddin’ were not amongst the boys there. He 
seemed the only one missing. Mickey Daly was 
there, blowing into his red hands alternately to warm 
them, and fervently hoping that Jim was looking for 
some one to run an errand ; an errand would proba- 
bly mean a cent—a cent would certainly mean some- 
thing to eat. Prompted by the cheering possibility, 
he remarked to Jim, ‘‘Is it me you're lookin’ fur? If 
it is, I'm here !”’ 

‘*So I see !’’ Jim answered cordially. 
lookin’ for Puddin’.’’ 

Mickey's face fell. ‘If it's an errand you want 
done, Puddin’ won't be doin’ it. He's fell down 
stairs."’ 

‘**And is that why I haven't seen him all the day ? 
I've been wondering where the little fellow was ! 
Did he hurt himself bad ?"’ 

Mickey shook his head. 
himself fallin’ ! 
down stairs."’ 

Jim was half satisfied, and went back into the little 
shop, and lit the lamp. He whistled cheerily as he 
spread a big slice of bread for himself, and made a 
sandwich of it, with a piece of cheese between. He 
had given up tea for supper several days before ; work 
was slack, and tea was a high-priced luxury. Jim 
always whistled cheeriest when he had to drown some 
feeling of lack or disappointment. He was still 
whistling when he sat down on his bench to finish 
putting a great patch on a shoe far too small to be in 
proportion to the patch, and was hammering busily 
when the door opened and let in a gust of wind, and 
the Saint, whose hair, uncovered, was blowing about 
her head. Jim moved along on the bench, and 
made room for her near the stove ; she sat down with 
a weary air quite unlike the valiant Cecilia, and 
leaned her head on her hand. The old shawl she 
had wrapped around her shoulders fell back, 2nd her 
calico waist, buttoned awry, stood open at the throat. 
Jim noticed how thin it was, and that he could almost 
count its rapid pulsings in the faint light. She cleared 
her throat once or twice to speak, and then said husk- 
ily, ‘* Puddin’s sick.’’ 

**Sick, is he?’’ Jim tried to make his voice show 
little concern. ‘‘Sure that’s nothing, he'll be all right 
in a day or two."’ 

‘*He fell down stairs, last night, when we came 
home from here, in the dark. He ain't hardly 
stopped cryin’ since."’ Her voice sounded as if she 
had hard work to keep from crying too. 

Jim put forth a kindly hand of sympathy. 
7 wouldn't mind ! 


‘* But I'm 


«« Aw, he’s too fat to hurt 
Sure, nobody gets hurt bad fallin’ 


** Now, 
Don't all children go tumbling 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—A new family has 
moved into a tenement neighborhood known as “‘ the Court,”’ 
The little red-haired daughter Cecilia is soon nicknamed 
Saint Cecilia,—a name sharply contrasting with that of her 
younger brother, ‘‘ Puddin’."" Jim Belway, a cobbler, whose 
shop is always open to the boys of the Court, has become a 
firm friend of the Saint's. The cloud of Cecilia's life is her 
mother and the latter’s drinking habits. 





down stairs often! Does he say where it hurts 
him ?"’ 

‘«" Twas his head achin’ him all the night, and now 
all the day it’s his back. He won't let me lay the 
weight of my finger on him for the pain. My mother 
says that rubbing would help it, but he won't let me 
touch him.,"’ 

‘You might rub it with liniment,’’ suggested Jim, 
slowly, as if he were pondering over the prescription. 

‘¢ Would that be good ?"’ she asked eagerly. Then 
she turned her back on him, and buried her head in 
her arms, and with something like a sob, she said 
bitterly, ‘‘ What if it zs good! We ain't got no lini- 
ment—and we ain't got no money, neither !"’ 

‘* And if you ain't got no liniment—I know where 
there's liniment to be got! You watch the shop till I 
come back!'’ Clapping on his head the straw hat 
that hung back of the door, and turning up the collar 
of his coat, he went out into the Court. There was a 
drug store a few blocks away, a very small one, to be 
sure! but if its space was small, and its furnishings 
not quite so fine as those of some stores farther 
away, its prices, too, were in accordance with sur- 
roundings. Ten cents’ worth of liniment does not fill 
a very large phial, but the clerk threw in a pleasant 
‘**good-night,’’ and the wish that the liniment would 
do its work. Jim explained what it was for, and the 
clerk's face grew grave at once. ‘‘A fall that hurts 
the back is a nastyone! Ought tocall in a doctor !"’ 

Jim looked the young man full in the face, and 
smiled bitterly. ‘‘ Your liniment costs ten cents, and 
ten cents is a good deal to some folks, Doctors cost 
many ten-cent pieces.’’ 

He was a kindly young fellow—that clerk! And 
he knew a good deal of the life that lay about him 
there near the Court. So he said, ‘‘I tell you what 
—if the liniment don’t help, come in and tell me, 
and I'll see that a doctor goes down. He gets paid 
by the city for just such calls, and he’s a friend of 
mine."’ 

‘* Maybe I'll be glad to call on you,'’ was Jim's 
good-night, and the clerk caught a grateful glance 
from the deep-set eyes. 

When he entered the little shop, the Saint sat as he 
had left her, with her arms crossed upon her knees, 
and her head resting upon them. She got up when he 
came in, and Jim saw what he had never seen before, 
great tear-drops rolling down her cheeks, and her 
eyes red and swollen. Her voice was shaky as 
she took the bottle he held out to her. ‘‘I hate to 
take it, Jim—I wouldn't if it wasn’t for Puddin’. I 
can’t say thanks, but I'll work to pay you off,’’ and 
without listening to Jim’s answer, she went out. She 
didn't even know, and Jim was very glad that she 
didn't, that the ten cents that had gone for liniment 
was to have bought his breakfast the next day. 

All the next morning, Jim now and then looked 
out of the window to see if the Saint might be in 
the Court. He lingered over the shoe he was mend- 
ing ; it was the only piece of work he had to do, 
and very likely he would not receive any pay for that. 
It was rarely that Jim had plenty of work—the last 
few weeks had been the worst he had ever known ; 
for the first time in a very long while, he had eaten 
no breakfast, and while he was not particularly hun- 
gry, the idea that he hadn't a cent lay heavy on his 
mind. He knew that if he walked up town a way 
there was a fashionable maker of boots who would 
probably give him work for the day ; he was a good 
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workman, and had no difficulty usually in finding 
work in ashop. But it irritated him to werk under 
a master ; it irritated him to feel the fashionable life 
of the city passing by. The life of the Court was the 
life that he could understand, the life of which he felt 
an integral part. 

Towards noon, however, he folded up his apron, 
and washed his hands and face in the old tin basin 
that stood on the shelf. Mickey, coming in at that 
moment, surveyed the interesting operation curiously, 
and asked, ‘‘ You goin’ out, Jim?’’ 

‘*I was thinking I would, Mickey.’’ Jim was 
brushing the dust from his clothes with a piece of old 
calico as he spoke. ‘‘ Work is that slack, there's 
little to keep me at home.”’ 

** And where be ye going?’’ It was quite the cor- 
rect thing in Court etiquette to interrogate one who 
was going to the unusual trouble of washing his face 
before going out. That usually betokened a funeral, 
or a church going, at least. 

‘It's thinking I am,"’ observed Jim grandly, ‘of 
going up town to get my dinner to-day.”’ 

Mickey surveyed him in unbounded astonishment. 
‘«What would ye be goin’ away off for your dinner 
fur? You ought to be lookin’ at Rickey Madigan’s 
window! It's got pies in it, and fried cakes, and 
balls that are brovn all over a layin’ on a scalloped 
plate, and a piece of meat that makes your eyes red 
to look at it!’ Mickey paused out of breath. 

‘¢I wasn’t thinkin’ of Rickey Madigan to-day,”’ 
Jim answered guittily. ‘‘I was only foolin’ about 
the dinner.,’’ 

‘*You wouldn't be foolin’ if you'd see Rickey's 
window this day !’' Mickey had seen it! Didn't 
Jim know how often the boys wandered out of the 
Court simply to peer into the windows of that new 
restaurant, only a couple of blocks away! Just a 
very common, very little, very cheap restaurant it 
was ; but its one window was clean, and in it were 
always displayed edibles, that to Mickey and his 
friends, represented the food of the elect. When the 
vigilant Rickey didn’t send them away at once 
(which occurred when he was serving a chance 
patron), they would spend an ecstatic quarter-hour 
deciding amongst them wat they would eat if they 
ever went inside, and 7/ they had money to buy 
something with. Very often Jim would talk it over 
with them in the shop, but to-day. he was in no mood 
to discuss the marvels, of Rickey Madigan’s chef. 
Instead, he asked a question. ‘‘ Have you seen the 
Saint to-day ?’’ 

‘*Naw."’ Mickey was loath to drop the entrancing 
topic of Rickey Madigan. ‘‘But I seen her mother 
going to work, and she wasn’t drunk, neither! Ain't 
seen Puddin’ neither—ain’t seen him since he fell 
down stairs.’’ 

‘¢I’m thinkin’ I won't be going up town to-day,’’ 
Jim answered irrelevantly. ‘‘I'll be takin’ the shoes 
to Jimmie Flynn."’ 

«I'll be takin’ ‘em fer ye, if ye like.*’ 
a penny rose before Mickey's gaze. 

**Sure that’s nice of ye now, but I'll be goin’ 
myself !'' Jim, feeling too restless to sit still, picked 
up the shoes, and went back into the Court, to the 
basement where the Flynns lived. An appetizing 
odor of cookery met Jim’s nostrils, and made him 
sniff hungrily ; he omitted the formality of knocking, 
and, entering, found Mrs. Flynn, with skirts tucked 
up, dishing out io the half-dozen children, great 
platefuls of cabbage. 

‘*Good-day to you, Mrs. Flynn!’’ Jim made a 
courtly bow to the portly lady of the house. ‘I've 
brought ye Jimmie’s shoes, and it's a dime I'll be 
askin’ for them, seein’ ‘tis a hard winter for us all.’’ 

‘A hard winter is it you're sayin’ !’’ Mrs. Flynn 
sat wearily down, spoon in hand, on the rickety chair 
next the steve. ‘‘Sure the likes of you can get along, 
without chick nor child ! Look at me now, six mouths 
to feed, and nothin’ to fill’em! If it wasn’t for the 
washin’ I was lucky enough to get yesterday, it's 
hungry they'd be to-day! But it’s a half-dollar I 
got, and the lady gave me a cabbage beside, so I've 
cooked up the iot with a bit of meat I bought, not 
knowing where to-morrow’s food will come from."’ 

‘«It's lucky ye are to have enough to-day,”’ said 
Jim, cheerily, ‘‘and if the ten cents is a burden to 
you, never mind it till ye have it handy.”’ 

Mrs. Flynn looked up gratefully. ‘‘Sure it's the 
like of you to be sayin’ that! If it wasn't for you, 
Jimmie would be goin’ barefoot this day. If I can't 
be givin’ you the dime, I could be givin’ you, and 
glad at that, a ‘it of dinner. Would you be takin’ 
it, Jim?”’ 

Jim's well-trained face did not betray how very 
glad he was to take it, as he answered, ‘‘To be 
sitting down with the youngsters would be a treat! 
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I'll be takin’ your dinner, Mrs. Flynn, and you'll be 
forgetting then that you owe me the dime !"’ 

If the little Flynns noticed that Jim had the biggest 
plateful of all, then they never mentioned it ; it was a 
day to be remembered in their lives! They could 
barely wait to swallow the last spoonful ef cabbage, 
before they rushed out to the pump, to announce 
grandly to their envious audience that Jim Belway 
had taken dinner with them that day. It was raruy 
that Jim went inside one of their homes; to have 
dined with them at once raised the Flynns to a 
higher social stratum. 

Jim followed the boys to the pump, and stood there 
for a few minutes thinking ; feeling something lack- 
ing to successful meditation, he decided that it was 
his pipe, and he therefore went over to the shop, and 
having smoked a while, felt on better terms with the 
world. Then he went across the Court to No. 20, 
and climbed up the two narrow, dirty flights of stairs 


that led to the Sweeneys’ apartments, and rapped - 


gently at the door before he opened it. 
(To be continued ) 
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In the Storm 
By Clara Elizabeth Ward 


OUL, buffeted by Titan stroke,— 
Adversity’s tempestuous shock,— 
Stand, like gigantic primal oak, 
Head bowed to blast, roots clench- 
ing rock! 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











Philip and the Dime 


By Sally Campbell 


HILIP JARVEY had taken a bag of hickory nuts 
to the new family’s back door to sell. 
‘‘You are a rather young merchant,”’ said 
Mrs. Stevens, smiling down at him from the kitchen 
steps. 

‘* He is a very sharp one,’ 
knew, from inside the kitchen. 

Philip had begun to smile back at Mrs. Stevens, but 
he stopped. He frowned instead, and said nothing. 

Mrs. Stevens bought some nuts, and, while she was 
paying for them, a slim little dime managed to slip 
out of her purse and roll silently into a chink 
of the shed floor. Mrs. Stevens did not see it. 
Philip glanced quickly up at.the windows ; nobody 
was looking. He waited until the lady's back was 
turned. Then he picked up the money. 

‘« This is stealing,’’ he said to himself, as he went 
around the corner of the house, ‘I know it. I 
don't care. What's the use of trying to be different 
from your family ? Nobody believes it. ‘The Jarveys 
are a bad lot,’ everybody says. And if you are born 
in the lot, nobody would ever separate you from it, 
even if you weren't the same.’’ 

Philip felt a very sore spot in his mind at the 
memory of the voice that had spoken out in Mrs. 
Stevens’ kitchen. 

‘‘I've sold lots of things to Mr. Blackall; I've 
always dealt square with him. And he up and sets 
the new people against me the first chance he gets. 
All right. If I am expected to steal, I'll steal.’’ 

It cannot honestly be said that the dime in Philip’s 
pocket troubled him greatly for the rest of the morn- 
ing. For the most part he forgot it. But now and 
then he remembered uncomfortably the kindness on 
Mrs. Stevens’ face, and, for some reason, he did not 
give that dime away in change. 

‘*But I am going to keep it,"’ he told himself. I 
couldn't take it back now if I wanted to without 
being found out. I am too ‘sharp’ for that, I 
guess,’’ with another uprising of resentment against 
Mr. Blackall. 

In front of the parsonage the minister's horse and 
buggy were tied. Two men on the steps of the post- 
office were talking about the minister as Philip went 
past. 

** He has hitched up,"’ one of them said, ‘to drive 
old Aunt Eliza Potts home. She is taking dinner with 
them first. The minister never counts anything a 
trouble that he can do for anybody that’s in a aight 


said a voice that Philip 
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place, especially if.it's somebody that can’t ever do 

anything for him in return. He is a fine man."’ 
Philip thought that the minister was a fine man. 

He looked over soberly at the horse and buggy as he 


_walked by. 


A few houses farther down the road a young lady 
nodded and smiled to him from a window. It was 
Miss Gertrude Nichol. She taught Philip at Sunday- 
school, —when he went. 

‘*I would go all the time if she had her way,’’ he 
reflected. ‘‘She never gets tired inviting me; she 
always says that I’m her scholar. I wouldn’t mind 
going if I was fixed for it; but half the time I ain't. 
And what good is it? When you are one of the 
Jarveys, everybody looks when you walk in. I sup- 
pose she’s stopping by Peggy Strother this morning, 
reading to her or talking toher. A person like Peggy, 
that’s always sick, generally passes out of mind. But 
Miss Nichol don’t forget her.’’ 

The last house on the street stood at a little dis- 
tance from the others. Philip was going there. A 
tiny cot was on the front porch, and Herbie Cleary 
was lying on it. 

‘* Everybody's out but me,’’ he called gleefully as 
Philip drew near. ‘‘ Even Mother is out.”’ 

‘She is!’’ said Philip, dropping down on the 
porch and fanning himself with his hat. ‘She isn’t 
far, I'm certain.’’ 

‘*Not so very. But she put her bonnet on. 
really went visiting.’’ 

Philip glanced with some surprise at the next 
house ; it seemed a good way off. 

‘‘Not there!’’ said Herbie. ‘‘Back there !’’ 
stretching his hand behind his head toward the little 
cabin in the fields close by. ‘‘She felt sorry for 
Mrs. Smith. So did I. So I told her I'd not get 
lonesome, and I sent some of my peaches that Mrs. 
Nichol sent me. I don’t suppose they'll comfort 
Mrs. Smith much, but I didn’t know what else to do. 
Mother said that it would show her that she had 
neighbors, anyway."’ 

Philip nodded. “ Sam Smith had run off to sea. 

‘‘It's hard, I guess,’’ Herbie went on, ‘‘to com- 
fort mothers for their sons when they go off like Sam, 
or if—if they die. Only they can't help it when they 
die. And it’s God, then ; so it must be right.’’ 

Philip’s uneasy eyes were on the child's face. 
when Herbie looked at him, he looked away. 

‘‘Philip,”’ said Herbie, whispering, as though he 
had forgotten that the house was empty, ‘‘if that, 
you know, ever happened to me before she expected it, 
I'd like her neighbors to be nice to her,—you and all: 
the others. She says that neighbors do help some 
when a person gets in trouble,’’ 

««Oh, come !’’ said Philp, ‘‘ you mustn’t talk that 
way. You are going to be an old man with a-long, 
white beard, for all you know.’ 

‘* Maybe,"’ laughed Herbie, cheerfully. 

Philip gave him the nuts’ he had brought, and 
found two stones and cracked them for him, and got 
the kernels out to be piled in a heap until his mother 
should say whether he might eat them. When at 
last they saw her come out of the little cabin, Philip 
went away. 

‘*Why doesn’t he cross the fields, I wonder ?’’ 
Herbie said to his mother, watching him go. ‘‘ He 
must have forgotten something.’ 

Philip walked all the way back to Mrs. Stevens’ 
house, knocked at the door, and, when she came to 
it, handed fier the dime. 

‘It's yours,"’ he said. ‘‘I—lI stole it from you."’ 

The smile went out of Mrs. Stevens’ face, but not 
the kindness. 

She took the money. 

‘« Why did you bring it back ?"’ she asked. 

The minister, and Miss Gertrude Nichol, and Herbie, 
and Herbie’s mother, all tangled themselves together 
in Philip's mind. 

‘« Because,’’ he said, slowly untangling the thought 
that came with them, ‘because goodness is nicer 
than wickedness, whoever you are.’’ 

But he did not say it to Mrs. Stevens. 
never could have said that to her ! 
to her. 

She laid her hand on his ragged sleeve. 

«« Let me tell you what Mr. Blackall told me about 
you after you had gone. He said: ‘That is an un- 
commonly sharp youngster. But there’s more in 
him than sharpness. There’s the making of a man 
in Philip.’ *’ 

Philip, when he had shut the gate behind him 
again, looked at the long road ahead of him, at the 
place on his sleeve where he still felt the friendly 
touch, and finally at the clear, kind sky above him. 
‘«It might be true, I suppose,’’ he muttered. 
Princeton, N. J. 


She 


But 


Oh, no, he 
He said nothing 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field ” 








**“Come Ye Apart ”’ 


A day in prayer and conference. A conference without 
a program, and yet without a jarring note. A gathering of 
more than two score Sunday-school workers on a busy 
autumn day just outside a great city, where business and 
professional and household cares had been completely left 
behind. 

It was a meeting planned by the Philadelphia County 
Sabbath School Association so far as place and time and 
personnel was concerned, But no man or organization out- 
lined the meeting itself. 

In Brooke Hall, in Media, we gathered in the morning, 
and at sunset we returned to our homes, The morning hours 
were spent in prayer and praise and in open confession of 
individual needs. It was only after prayer and in prayer 
that Dr, Floyd W. Tomkins was chosen as the leader. 
Dr. Lange, the county secretary, had quietly arranged for 
the comiort of the company, and ample provision was made 
for all in the great house under the trees, 

Dinner was served at one, and at three the meeting was 
continued. Then the leader turned the thoughts of all to 
the needs of the near-by city. Individual work for indi- 
viduals was the dominant note of the afternoon, Profound 
indeed was the impression of the closing moments of 
prayer and song, when all realized that nearly a whole day 
had been spent in prayer,—for the first time in the busy 
life of many a man or woman in that company. 

Who knows what a day of prayer could do for the work- 
ers in any county, when methods are laid aside, and God 
alone is invoked as inspirer and guide?—Ay one who was 
there. 2 


Is Not This the Banner Record ? 


Does the *‘ banner county ’’ record of any state, provin- 
cial, or territorial association in North America equal that 
of Ohio? If so, the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
will be glad to have word of this. Of the eighty-eight 
counties in Ohio there were reported at its last state con- 
vention, in June, seventy-five as having reached the banner 
standard, which is a gain of thirteen as reported the pre- 
vious year. That the banner standard is not a merely 
nominal one will be seen by the following nine * points of 
excellence,’’ to which every county in Ohio must conform 
before being listed as a banner county : 


1. County is organized. 

2. Has held annual county convention during the year. 

3. Each township is organized, either alone or in con- 
junction with some adjoining township. 

4. Each township has held convention during the year. 

5. Names and postoffice addresses of county and “~~ 
ship officers and superintendents have been sent to the 
state secretary. 

6. The county has returned such reports from schools as 
the state has asked for. 

7. The county apportionment for the year is fully paid. 

8. At least one hundred copies of the ‘* Worker ’’ are 
taken in the county. 

9g. The county was represented by delegates at the state 
convention. e 


City Teacher-Training Classes 


More and more, cities are coming to recognize the entire 
practicability of systematic teacher-training by means of 
the conducting of union teacher-training classes in different 
sections of the city. Last month the Brooklyn Sunday 
School Union sent out a letter announcing the establish- 
ment of four weekly teacher-training classes, beginning 
September 25, to be held respectively on Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday evenings, each at a different 
church. The classes will take up the new Hurlbut 
St. John two-year teacher-training course, which is the 
New York state course, and for which state diplomas can 
be issued. Each session, moreover, will include prepara- 
tion for the International Lesson for the following Sunday. 
Membership in one class constitutes membership in all. 

The announcement of the classes, sent to superinten- 
dents, was accompanied by cards advertising these meet- 
ings for distribution to every teacher in each school, In 
this letter of announcement, the president of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school Union, Frank L. Brown, whose Bushwick 
Avenue Methodist Sunday-school is now the second largest 
in the world, urges upon each eager rH that he select 
some one of his teachers to take up the course with the 
purpose of becoming later a teacher of a training class for 
teachers in his own school. ‘‘Such a class, writes Mr. 
Brown, ‘‘ made up of your young people, will practically 
solve the question of securing teachers. Any person of 
fair intelligence can easily master the course.’’ 

The same city association announces a class for teachers 
of beginners’ or kindergarten classes, meeting weekly on 
Saturday afternoon, and presenting by trained teachers the 
Beginners’ Course lessons recommended by the Americana 





A Word from the Editor 

If you are “ doing things " in organized Sunday- 
school work, whether in a small district, township, 
or “beat,” or in a county, state, or province, we 
want you to tell others, on this page, how you did 
it. For every brief description of tested methods 
of field-work that it can use the Times gladly pays 
cash. If you are issuing printed matter that brings 
results, we want to see specimens of that also. 
May we hear from you? 

Next month's Field Workers’ Page will present 
a twenty-five dollar prize story, strikingly told, 
which describes a fresh, stimulating plan for in- 
teresting every Sunday-school in your field in the 
International work. Watch for it! 











Section of the International Lesson Committee. Com- 
menting upon this the president wisely suggests : 

‘© If you have no beginners’ department or class at the 
present time, will you kindly send some one to these meet- 
ings to be trained for such work in your school? About 
twenty-five of our city Sunday-schools now have beginners’ 
classes. 

And in addition to these two kinds of meetings, the 
Association also announces a regular Saturday afternoon 
teachers’-meeting on the International Lessons, and an- 
other meeting for all teachers of primary and junior classes. 

Good results are sure to come from any such aggressive 
movement as this. At the first Monday night class, which 
was in what might be called the poorest location of the 
city, eleven schools were represented by thirty-two workers 
present, It is fair to assume that that will be the smallest 
attendance, as the Association is planning further advertis- 
ing. Every city Sunday-school association in the land can 
do and ought to do work similar to this. 


% 
Who Went to Toronto ? 


The final recapitulation of the enrolment at the Eleventh 
International Sunday-School Convention, held at Toronto 
last June, is reported as follows : 


Number of states, provinces, territories, and countries 
Gopresemted 3. sn 6's Sim 6 002-62 6 0-0 
(Those not represented were Central America, Cuba, 
Hawaii, Mexico, Montana, Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Saskatchewan, and Wyoming) 
Number of states and provinces having full delegations . 
Number of religious denominations represented .... 30 
Accredited delegates, officers, and speakers . .. . . . 1,984 
Fraternal delegates from abroad. . ......+4 +668. 5 
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Total delegates present. ......6. 6 -% 
Visitors, not including Toronto (six states estimated) . . 1,012 





CRINE WON cc cee tee oe OO 
Men enrolled, . .. . . 1,121 
Women enrolled. . 868 


Official Position of Those Present 
International officers, including outgoing and ingoing 


committoemen. . . 2... ++ 2 0. 95 
State, provincial, and territorial officers. ....... .528 
Paid state and provincial workers (including every general 

secretary but one), about. . . .. . +++ «++ +100 
PO gf os 6 6 HW 0.e 6 ows 60S DD Oe 318 
ee a ar a ae 351 
Other officers ...... - . 252 
Teachers ° . 856 


~ 
Raising the Standards of City Schools 


Ten points of excellence are named by the Chicago 
(Cook County) Sunday-school Association as incentives for 
individual schools, as follows : 

1. Teacher-Training (Normal) Class, 2. 
Meeting. 3. Gradation and Adaptation. 
Bible Lessons. 5. Written Review. 
prehensive Records. 


Teachers’ - 
4. General 
6. Clear and Com- 
7. Cradle Roll and Home Depart- 


ment. 8. Benevolent Offerings. 9. Rally Day and Citi- 
zenship Day. 10. Opportunity for Public Confession of 
Christ. 


Points 3 and 4 are explained in this way: ‘*(3.) Gradation 
and Adaptation : There is a difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes a perfectly graded school. All competent 
workers believe, however, that there should be at least 
three departments in the school, and that there should be 
classes and exercises adapted to every age and both sexes. 
Hence the prominence of men’s classes, with their social 
feature, and attempts to solve the ‘‘ boy problem”’ by 


clubs, the Messenger Service, etc. (4.) General Bible 
Lessons : These are most commonly conducted from the 
desk as five- or ten- minute exercises in every session of 
the school. They include books of the Bible, with their 
characteristics, most impo tant facts of chronology, geo- 
graphy, history, etc. Booxs adapted to the purpose can 
be obtained from Sunday-school publishers.’’ 

All schools attaining the ten points are called Front Line 
Schools ; schools attaining any eight points are called Star 
Schools ; and schools attaining any five points are called 
Banner Schools. Schools are requested to report to the 
county office their standing as to each of these points when 
making their annual report January 1. Public recognition 
of the best schools is given at the annual county conven- 
tion, and their names are printed in the Cook County 
Sunday-school Directory. 

What this is doing, under the Cook County Secretary, 
Charles E. Hauck, for the tangible betterment of Chicago’ s 
schools, is shown by the comparison of the present year 
with 1904: 


Number of schools attaining 1904 1905 
Five points of excellence, 7° 122 
Six “ “ “ft 30 62 
Seven “ “ “ 17 42 
Eight *“ ‘ oe 7 2 
Nine “ “ “ 2 16 
Ten “ “ cy 4 7 


4 
Teaching by Pictures 


Workers who come to institutes and conventions with 
eyes and ears wide open, and with note-books ready for 
helpful suggestions, frequently need but a hint to start 
them on independent lines of effort. Many have not yet 
realized the value of pictures in their teaching work. 
Field Workers could scarcely expect to acquaint such 
workers with long lists of available pictures, but it is pos- 
sible at times to illustrate the value of pictures in teaching 
work, Take, for instance, The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures, which may now be obtained in the form of 
lantern-slides. If a lantern is used at a convention or in- 
stitute, and these pictures thrown upon the screen, it will 
open up to many superintendents and teachers a great 
world of pictorial illustration, upon which they can draw 
thereafter for their teaching work. 


< 
Gleanings from the Field 


When the director of one of the livest teacher-training 
city departments in existence was recently asked to tell 
what methods of work he found effective, his preliminary 
answer was: ‘* We try to keep something going all the 
time, on the principle of Donnybrook Fair,—‘ when you 
see a head, hit it.*’’ An article on teacher-training by 
this director will be a feature of the field-workers’ page in 
an early issue of the Times. 


When a state university gives its hearty support and co- 
operation to a school of Sunday-school methods, there is 
opportunity for solid accomplishment. One of the con- 
spicuous summer schools of Sunday-school method during 
the past summer was that held in West Virginia in June 
and July, under the supervision of the University of West 
Virginia. More than one hundred workers were enrolled, 
representing nine denominations, Such co-operation be- 
tween state universities and the state Sunday-school Field 
Workers everywhere throughout our land is entirely feasible. 
Now is a good time to lay plans for next summer. 


If you wish to secure the presence of any International 
Sunday-school worker at your next Sunday-school conven- 
tion, application should be made through the general sec- 
retary, Marion Lawrance, Toledo, Ohio, who makes all 
such appointments. Application should be made as far in 
advance as possible, as the pressure for dates is very great. 
Asa rule, but one International worker can be sent to any 
given convention, and it is understood that all traveling 
expenses incident to such attendance are to be paid by the 
association thus served, and that suitable entertainment is 
to be provided. Money thus paid for traveling expenses 
is not, of course, to be credited upon any pledge made for 
the International work, but is in addition to such pledges. 


Ambassador Conger greatly encouraged the Christian 
workers of Mexico, August 1, by an address which he 
delivered at a banquet given in honor of Mr. Conger and his 
wife and brother by the Ministerial Association of Mexico 
City. In preliminary addresses special mention was made 
of the choice of the new Sunday-school field worker for 
Mexico, the Rev. E, M. Sein, for whose support the Inter- 
national Convention provides. Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
was present as an invited guest, representing the Inter- 
national Association. Mr. Conger’s address was a glow-’ 
irig tribute to Christian service among individuals and 
nations. A resident missionary said heartily that it had 
been worth thirty years of service in- Mexico to hear such,, 
words from an official of the. United States Government. 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








A Seasonable Message to Teachers 


The busiest of superintendents are those from whom 
we learn to expect the best and most. Many a superin- 
tendent spares no pains to inspire his teachers to better 
work, An instance of this comes from the Rev. W. I. 
Southerton, of the Baptist Temple Bible School of Brook- 
lyn. This school in enrolment stands next in order to 
Bethany Presbyterian of Philadelphia and the Bushwick 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal of Brooklyn in America, and 
as fourth in the world, and it has a body of nearly two 
hundred teachers. Mr. Southerton, while in the country 
this summer, was struck with the suggestions nature had 
for his teachers. Under the title ‘‘From Nature’s Won- 
derland,’’ Mr. Southerton had slips of paper of varying 
lengths prepared, in which the four seasons stand out in 
attractive type. On the slip marked ‘‘Spring’’ several 
seeds were stuck, and underneath the quotation: ‘‘In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thine hand, The seed is the Word of God.’’ The slip marked 
‘*Summer ’’ contains a blade of grass, with the inscrip- 
tion: ‘* Hearken! Behold, there went out a sower to sow : 
And some fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that 
sprang up and increased, and brought forth, some thirty, 
and some sixty, and some a hundred.’’ Then followed the 
slip marked ‘* Autumn,’’ with a blade of wheat and this 
Scripture: ‘* Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe : 
come, get you down.’’ ‘* But this I say, He which 
soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly ; and he which 
soweth. bountifully shall reap also bountifully.’’ Finally, 
the slip marked ‘‘ Winter,’’ containing a piece of cloth to 
imitate a flour bag properly labeled, comes next, and the 
Bible passage is appropriate: ‘‘ He maketh peace in thy 
borders, and filleth thee with the finest of the wheat. 
While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall 
not cease. And lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. Amen,’’ The slips, five in number, 
were fastened together with gold cord, and a message to 
the superintendent’s co-workers was given on the back of 
this attractive souvenir. 


Honors as Rewards, versus Prizes 


Many things favor the teacher in the public school,—the 
state law making education compulsory, the truant law and 
officer, the schoolhouse built and equipped for school pur- 
poses, and careful training. All of these are usually ab- 
sent in the case of the Sunday-school teacher. He must 
win his way in the face of the indifference of parent and 
pupil. A building calculated for anything but a Sunday- 
school, and a qualification as a teacher extending but to 
the willing mind and heart, which, though good, are often 
limited in opportunity for improvement; sometimes, in- 
deed, even these are wanting. 

The day of the old-fashioned prize-giving to the best 
pupil is past, and various systems of honors as rewards are 
springing up. The prize is now regarded as unfair, and 
seldom if ever used without evil effects. 

Any system of ‘‘honors and rewards’’ should be made 
to suit the particular conditions of the community. 

lf your scholars are irregular in their attendance, put a 
premium upon regularity. If they spend their offerings in 
candy stores, make it worth their while to bring their money 
to the Sunday-school. In a word, plan to counteract ex- 
isting tendencies or evils. 

Four principles underlie and should be considered in 
all schemes, 

1. They should be inspirational, not remunerative. 

2. They should avoid putting pupil against pupil, but 
rather each against himself, The prize method failed here. 
The writer distinctly remembers rejoicing, twenty years 
ago, when his opponent was kept home from Sunday- 
school, or did not recite so many verses or so well as he. 
He also remembers that on the day he gained the prize he 
gained also the ill-will of his competitor. The modern 
systems place an equal reward of honor within the reach 
of all. 

3- Nothing is legitimate which is not possible to the 
average pupil. Only the brilliant pupil could seize the 
prize. Make a compromise with the dull. Often the effort 
of one below the average is more meritorious than that of 
the average pupil who succeeds. 

4. If sible, the system should encourage community 
spirit. The prize failed here. Endeavor to make it better 
for each—if others succeed. Make a special feature of 
class perfection. 

There are many items for which recognition may be 
given: (1) attendance; (2) bringing another ; (3) conduct; 
(4) attainment, as bringing your Bibie, knowing the lesson, 
or supplemental work; (5) offering (if any pupil cannot 
bring an offering every Sunday, allow full recognition for 
one every second Sunday) ; (6) church attendance. It, of 
,, course, would not be wise to recognize all in any one 

scheme. Select those in each case which you deem most 

needed. 
Now as to means of rewarding. They are several, 
and are chiefly methods which honor and contain nothing 
» of intrinsic value. 
» 1. Reward by giving something. Investigate the ‘* Rob- 
ert Raikes Diploma’’ published by The World Sunday- 


school Supply Co., Detroit, Michigan, or the *‘ Loyal Sun- 
day-school Army’’ plan published by W. B. Jacobs, 132 
La Salle Street, Chicago. Both of these are excellent. 

2. Reward by special mention. The simple compliment 
or commendation may be introduced. ‘‘Such and such 
individuals or classes have perfect record to-day,’’ etc. If 
you use the honor roll, let the names be removed when the 
individual falls below the standard set. In removing the 
name-slip say, ‘‘ We will retain it with a hope that it will 
appear again next quarter.’’ If you use banners, do not 
have one only, but one for each class, which it can have 
only on condition that it measures up to standards set. 

3. Keward by letting the pupils do something. If the 
school has any posts of honor or special privileges, award 
them to the faithful. 

Among methods of marking and record-keeping the 
simple four marks for each Sunday seems wisest. Some 
strong schools (Mr. Lawrance’s in Toledo, Mr. W. C. 
Hall’s school during the season at Winona Lake) use the 
systems on the basis of one hundred marks for each Sun- 
day—fifty for being present, ten for being on time, ten for 
Bible in hand, etc. The simplest method, however, is to 
adopt four items which you wish to emphasize. Let them 
be any of the four from the above list. This will make 208 
available marks for a year, and of these set the standard at 
200, or 190, as is deemed best. One school on this plan 
furnished free picnic and festival tickets—only to those 
whose record showed honest work. Others were allowed 
to purchase the tickets. It can readily be seen how this 
will overcome the frequent tendency of crowding into 
schools on the eve of some special attraction. Many of 
our petty troubles may be overcome by a carefully prepared 
yet simple system of honors as rewards.—Z. Wesley Hal- 
penny, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Now for Intelligent Memorizing ! 


That a movement in favor of memorizing has set in among 
the Sunday-schools is evident from the many schemes of 
grading requiring it, and other methods to bring about in- 
telligent memorizing of Scripture, hymns, and the like. A 
successful method is that tested in the Brick Church School 
of Rochester, of which Dr. G. B. F. Hallock is the super- 
intendent. Last year’s scheme was so successful that, 
with some additional work, it is being tried again this sea- 
son. The circular distributed among the pupils is as fol- 
lows : 


OFFER OF REWARDS 


Soa 





Offer of rewards to members of the Brick Church Sunday- 
school for commiting to memory and reciting Scripture and 
hymns: 


First List: Six Chapters and Ten Hymns 


Psalm 19, The works and the word of God ; Psalm 23, The 
Lord is my shepherd ; Psalm 121, God the keeper of his peo- 
ple ; Matthew 6, Sermon on the Mount; Luke 15, Three great 
parables ; John 15, ‘‘ I am the true vine.” 

Hymns: “In the cross of Christ I glory,"’ by Sir John Bow- 
ring, 1825 ; ‘‘ A mighty fortress is our God,"’ by Martin Luther, 
1528 ; ‘‘I heard the voice of Jesus say,'’ by the Rev. Hora- 
tius Bonar, 1846 ; ‘‘ O holy Saviour, friend unseen,"’ by Char- 
lotte Elliott, 1834 ; ‘‘ Blest be the tie that binds,’’ by the Rev. 
John Fawcett, 1782; ‘‘ Love divine, all loves excelling,"’ by 
the Rev. Charles Wesley, 1747; ‘‘ Jesus, I my cross have 
taken,"’ by the Rev. Henry F. Lyte, 1824; ‘' Nearer, my God, 
to thee,"’ by Mrs. Sarah F. Adams, 1841; ‘‘O love that will 
not let me go,'’ by the Rev. George Matheson, 1882 ; ‘* The 
church's one foundation,’’ by the Rev. Samuel J. Stone, 1866, 


Second List: Three Chapters and Five Hymns 


Psalm 23, The Lord is my shepherd ; Matthew 6, Sermon 
on the Mount ; John 15, ‘‘ I am the true vine.”’ 

Hymns: “ Around the throne of God in heaven,"’ by Mrs. 
Anne H. Shepherd, 1835; ‘‘I love to tell the pit by 
Katherine Hankey, 1865 ; ‘‘ As with gladness men of old,"’ by 
William C. Dix, 1861 ; ‘‘ There is rT hill far away,'’ by 
Mrs. C. F. Alexander, 1848: ‘‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name,"’ by the Rev. Edward Perronet, 1779. 


The Prizes 


For the first list, a good Bible, with flexible back, turned- 
over edges, and containing maps, concordance, and helps ; or 
a selection of equal value from any of the standard poets,— 
Whittier, Tennyson, Browning, Milton, etc., or from the best 
prose writers. 

For the second list, a good Bible, not so large as the first, 
with flexible cover, turned-over edges, and containing maps ; 
or a good book, or books, of equal value. 


Conditions 


t. To be eligible for a prize, the person must be a member 
of the Brick Church Sunday-school. 

2. The prizes will be presented next Children’s Day, June, 
1 

3. The selections are to be memorized and recited with cor- 
rectness before May 15, 1906. In the case of the hymns, tell 
the name of author and date of composition as given above. 

4 The selections are to be recited at one time, or in not 
more than three portions, to Dr. Hallock, the superintendent 
of the school. 

5. Any member of the school, young or old, may secure 
both prizes, by reciting both lists of Scriptures and hymns. 

Notify Dr. Hallock when you are ready to recite, and he 
will set a time to hear you. 


’ A Parents’ Social 


That parents should be interested in the things that in- 
terest their children is self-evident, but that they always 
possess a knowledge of facts which enables them to be in- 
telligently interested is to be doubted. How can we 
secure to parents such a familiarity with Sunday-school 
methods ? That was the question before the Bedford 
Presbyterian Bible School of Brooklyn. This is the way 
they answered it. 

The teachers of each class wrote personal notes to the 
parents of his or her scholars asking them to come, if pos- 
sible, prepared to enjoy a social evening, and to show their 
interest in the Bible-school work. A large number re- 
sponded, so that the room was crowded. 

Careful preparations had been made to insure success. 
The room was most attractively decorated. A very little 
time wes devoted to the ‘‘ program,’’ since the object was 
not to entertain or lecture, but to become acquainted with 
each other and with the Bible-school methods and ideals. 
To this end, booths had been arranged in various parts of 
the room, one devoted to each department, and here were 
displayed the paraphernalia used in teaching, such as 
ee rye sand-maps, etc., and samples indicating the 

ind of work it is hoped the scholars will do, as shown in 
home-work books, pulp-maps, essays, etc. Perhaps an 
idea of what the various tables contained and their arrange- 
ment by departments can best be understood from the 


following : 
Cradle Roll 
Teaching Methods and Ideals for Scholars’ 
Apparatus Work 
The Cradle membership 
cards. 


Birthday cards. 


Beginners’ Class 


Blocks. Booklet of Beginners’ cards. 


Bible pictures. 
Picture cards. 
Classes 

Model home-work books. 


Primary 
Picture roll. 
On-time buttons, 
Reward system. 
Bible models. 
Diplomas. 


Junior Department 


Model home-work drawings. 
Scrap-books, 


Bibles, pictures. 
Supplemental Lessons. 
Quarterlies. 

Diplomas. 


Intermediate Department 


Illustrated sketches, 
Penknife models. 
Pulp-maps. 


Quarterlies. 
Bible pictures. 
Bible models. 


Senior Department 


Sand-table. Model outlines. 





Stereographs. Essays. 

Maps and charts. Model maps. 

Quarterlies. Assigned reading. 

Adult Department 

Quarterlies. Model lessons. 

Study-books. Supplemental reading 

Teacher-training text-books. course. 
Administration 


Card index to classes and alphabetical roll, entrance blanks, 
secretary's weekly and many pes slips, teacher's weckly 
»P 


report slips, attendance recor edge-cards, and envelopes, 
etc. 


As the parents arrived, they were shown by the recep- 
tion committee to the booth where the teachers of their 
children were gathered. The apparatus and samples of 
model work immediately furnished a point of contact and 
a fruitful topic of conversation. From first to last there 
was a busy hum of voices. Many parents learned for the 
first time what systematic, faithful, painstaking work was 
being done by the teachers, and what kind of work was 
hoped for from their children. One parent, a trustee, 
was so enthusiastic over the models and maps made in other 
classes that he urged the teacher of his boy to undertake 
similar work. 

After an hour of such social interchange of ideas, there 
was a short musical program and a few words from pastor 
and superintendent explaining the ideals of the school and 
the way in which parents might help to realize them. One 
of the fathers followed with a very appreciative impromptu 
speech and vote of thanks, The refreshments which fol- 
lowed were the least important feature of the evening. 

This social accomplished much. It brought to the 
church some fathers and mothers who were not in the habit 
of coming ; it enabled teachers to meet parents whom they 
had never seen ; it gave parents an intelligent idea of what 
a splendid institution a good Bible school is, and how 
worthy of their sympathetic support and co-opefation ; and 
last, but not least, it inspired some of the more unpro- 
gressive teachers with a desire and purpose to give more 
time and thought to the work, to use up-to-date methods, 
and to strive to reach higher ideals —D. ZL. Pierson, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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LESSON 5. OCTOBER 29. POWER THROUGH GOD’S SPIRIT 


Zech. 4: 1-10. 


(Study the chapter. 


Read Zech., chaps. 1-8.) Memory verses: 8-10 


Golden Text: Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.—Zech. 4: 6* 











COMMON VERSION 


x And the angel that talked with me came 
again, and waked me, as a man that is wak- 
ened out of his sleep, 

2 And said unto me, What seest thou? 
And I said, I have looked, and behold a can- 
dlestick all of gold, with a bowl upon the top 
of it, and his seven lamps thereon, and seven 
pipes to the seven lamps, which ave upon the 
top thereof : 

3 And two olive trees by it, one upon the 
right side of the bowl, and the other upon the 
left side thereof. 

4 So I answered and spake to the angel that 
talked with me, saying, What ave these, my 
lord ? 

5 Then the angel that talked with me an- 
swered and said unto me, Knowest thou not 
what these be? And I said, No, my lord. 

6 Then he answered and spake unto me, 
saying, This is the word of the LORD unto 


—— 


AMERICAN REVISION 


t And the angel that talked with me came 
again, and waked me, as a man that is wak- 
ened out of his sleep. 2 And he said unto 
me, What seest thou? And I said, I have 
seen, and, behold, a candlestick all of gold, 
with its bowl upon the top of it, and its seven 
lamps thereon; !' there are seven pipes to 
each of the lamps, which are upon the top 
thereof ; 3 and two olive-trees by it, one upon 
the right side of the bowl, and the other upon 
the left side thereof. 4 And I answered and 
spake to the angel that talked with me, say- 
ing, What are these, my lord? 5 Then the 
angel that talked with me answered and said 
unto me, Knowest thou not what these are? 
And I said, No, my lord. 6 Then he an- 
swered and spake unto me, saying, This is 


COMMON VERSION 


poner, but by my spirit, saith the LorD of 
osts. 

7 Who art thou, O great mountain ? before 
Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain: and he 
shall bring forth the headstone thereof with 
shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it. 

8 Moreover the word of the LORD came 
unto me, saying, 

9 The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the 
foundation of this house ; his hands shall also 
finish it ; and thou shalt know that the LORD 
of hosts hath sent me unto you. 

10 For who hath despised the day of small 
things? for they shall rejoice, and shall see 
the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel with 
those seven ; they are the eyes of the LORD, 
which run to and fro through the whole earth. 








AMERICAN REVISION 


Not by * might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts. 7 Who art 
thou, O great mountain? before Zerubbabel 
thou shalt become a plain ; and he shall bring 
forth the top stone with shoutings of Grace, 
grace, unto it. 8 Moreover the word of Jeho- 
vah came unto me, saying, 9 The hands of 
Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this 
house ; his hands shall also finish it; and 
thou shalt know that Jehovah of hosts hath 
sent me unto you. tro For who hath despised 
the day of small things ? for these seven shall 
rejoice, and shall see the plummet in the hand 
of Zerubbabel ; there are the eyes of Jehovah, 
which run to and fro through the whole earth. 


* Go_tpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah. 
1 The Sept. and Vulg. have, and seven pipes to the lamps * Or, an army 
PronunciaTion.—Zerubbabel Ze-riib’ba-bel. 



































Zerubbabel, saying, Not by might, nor by 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HY does God let us have hard times in his ser- 
vice? Is that what most people would call 
‘‘fair’’? Here were the Jews who had braved 

great hardship to return from Babylonia to Judah in 
order to rebuild the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem, 
suddenly, after everything seemed to be going well, 
faced by determined, malicious opposition, in which 
king and people united against them. Why did God 
rmit such treatment? What new lesson had he 
or them to learn ? 

Last week we learned that we may confidently ex- 
pect hard times in God's service. his week let us 
try to find why he sends them. One of his prophets 
will answer the question for us. 

So we turn to a book of prophecy. What has the 
name ‘‘ Zechariah” meant to your pupils, or to their 
teacher, up to this time? Anything more than a 
ec see label coming just before Malachi as the 
books of the Old Testament were repeated and mem- 
orized? Does it not give us a new sense of the unity 
of the Bible to realize that that name ‘‘ Zechariah” 
stands for a message from God sent to his discour- 
aged and | people after they had yielded tothe 

ressure upon them to cease in their temple-building? 
Bo you, as teacher, want to deepen your sense of the 
unity of the Book, and add to your power to teach 
its precious truths next Sunday ? Then read through 
at one sitting this book of prophecy,—about as long 
as an ordinary magazine article,—and read also the 
little book of Haggai, which is only a sixth as long. 
After this, see if your reading confirms Professor 
Sanders’ characterization and contrasting, in his first 
paragraph, of the two prophets. His remaining 

aragraphs will help you in your understanding of 
Pechariah's eight visions. ou cannot use all this 
material in teaching the lesson, of course ; but it is 
one’s unused knowledge, one’s reserve power. that 
gives effectiveness to what one does use. 

For a very clear statement of the historical junc- 
ture at which this vision of Zechariah occurred, Pro- 
fessor Beecher’s first two paragraphs will be found 
helpful. And for light on the somewhat puzzling 
details of the vision, it will be well worth your while 
to read closely his textual comment, referring back 
to the Bible text, verse by verse, as you do so. 

Where is the best representation of the golden 
candlestick known in existence to-day? There isone, 
and you can give each of your pupils a photograph of 
it as you describe to them the golden candlestick’s 
varied history from the days of the tabernacle down 
(see Mr. Chamberlain's article.) Make it clear that 
when we say ‘‘candlestick”” we do not mean at all a 
holder for what we call to-day candles, but rather a 
lamp-stand. Mrs. Howie’s opening paragraph tells 
of different forms of this household utensil in her 
land to-day. 

After you have let your pupils describe to you 
what Zechariah saw,—don’t describe it to them unless 
you have to,—and then have aroused their further in- 
terest in the details of the vision by giving them 
such facts as you have gleaned from the lesson- 
writers already mentioned, you come to the meaning 
of it all. 

Remember the circumstances that confronted Zech- 
ariah. There were two obstacles to the temple- 
building: the enemies in the land, and another far 
more dangerous fact that Dr. Dunning brings out in 
his first paragraph. His second paragraph shows the 
gloom that had settled down, and its causes. As for 
the meaning of the lamp-stand, that is given in Dr. 


the word of Jehovah unto Zerubbabel, saying, 
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McLaren’s second paragraph; but that was not the 
main point of the vision: ‘* Not the light, but what fed 
the light,” as Dr. McLaren’s third paragraph shows, 
was the great truth here. Let us put this truth in 
the form of the Golden Text, adding to it part of the 
next verse: ‘‘Not by might, nor "rom, but b 
my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts. ho art thou, 
great mountain?... thou shalt become a plain.” 

Have we not now one of the reasons why God lets 
opposition and pry | beat us back even as we 
serve him? Is it not ‘‘lest we forget”? He knows 
how hard it is for us to remember him in prosperity, 
and so he sends hardship as a loving reminder of our 
need of him. When we let ourselves think that 
there is might and power in ourselves, down we go, 
and in that failure we hear his voice, ‘‘ Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit.” When an impass- 
able, impossible mountain of opposition squarely 
blocks our path, and no sign of a way out can we 
see, we may hear his voice, ‘‘ Who art thou, O great 
mountain ?... thou shalt become a plain.” 

The people responded to this call of Jehovah 
through Zechariah and Haggai, and the mountain 
became a plain. Enemies without and enemies 
within were routed, and the temple was built. Our 
buildings can be completed only as we listen to that 
same message. But what a glorious way to live! 
To be faced Taily by the hardest kind of situations, to 
be assailed by the strongest kind of temptations, and, 
distrusting our own might and our own power utterly, 
to rest hard upon that promise of God’s omnipo- 
tence! It is a Golden Text fora lifetime. Let us 
write it out and put it where we shall see it every 
day! Let us learn it ‘*‘ by heart’ and test it by prac- 
tise! And let us not leave out that last clause, for 
the mountains, thank God, are sure to rise against us. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


The surest way to stop the flow of God’s Spirit is to trust 
to earthly helps (McLaren, 5). 

We are too apt to think that great men are the church’s 
power (McLaren, 5). 

Special significance of the mountain figure to these re- 
turned captives (McLaren, 6). 

Shall we count our foes or our strength? (McLaren, 6.) 

** The divine power which can level mountains will stoop 
to clear away a molehill ’’ (McLaren, 7). 

The man who makes easy jests at small beginnings (Mc- 
Laren, next to last). 

Enigmatical verse 10 interpreted (McLaren, last). 

A striking illustration from modern Oriental life of 
bringing the top stone with praise and song (Howie, last). 

How God’s Spirit used Spurgeon’s poor sermon 
(Banks, 1). 

Why the Devil’s sermon was sure to fail (Banks, 2). 

The worsted thread that saved a life (Banks, last). 

Learning how to see (Goss, 1). 

Learning to know the meaning of what we see (Goss, 2). 

** Progress is toward a keener appreciation of minute- 
ness ’’ (Goss, last). 

The problem that faced Haggai and Zechariah (Dun- 
ning, 1). 

The details and meaning of the vision interpreted 
(Beecher, throughout ; Dunning, 3; McLaren, last). 

Might and organization not of first importance, though 
not to be ignored (Dunning, 5). 

On a suggested transposition of the text (Sanders, 3; 
McLaren, 1). 4 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read the book of Esther through at one sitting. 

What verse in the lesson do you think — 
the most important truth? (See how many of your 
pupils name verse 14.) 








The American Revision copyright, 1001, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


What facts do you believe made Esther’s case be- 
fore the king a strong one? 

Tell in your own words the events that led up to 
this lesson. 

How did the king arrange to save the Jews’ lives 
without breaking his word ? (3 : 13; 8: 10, 11.) 

What risk did Esther run in going, unsought, be- 
fore the king ? 

Was Mestece! right or wrong in urging Esther to 
risk her life? Why? 

What lesson from this remarkable story do you 
draw for your own life ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 

< 


The success of God's work depends on its author 
more than on its agencies. 


<0 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


Ate the apqoenay auspicious founding of the 
temple, 537 B.C., the work was hindered so that 
it practically made no progress for fifteen years 
(Ezra 4: 5). My own opinion is that we have some 
details (4 :6 to 6: 13),—the Ahasuerus mentioned (4 : 
6) being Cambyses, and the Artaxerxes (4: 7, 11, 23) 
being the pseudo Smerdis, otherwise called Gonates 
or Bardes, this usurper reversing the policy of Cyrus 
concerning the temple, and his action being treated 
as a nullity (5 : 16) on the restoration of the dynasty 
of Cyrus. Some take a different view however, re- 
garding this section of Ezra as an anticipative treat- 
ment of matters that occurred much later. 

When Darius had been king a year and a half, 
the peg Jewish leaders were persuaded by 
Haggai and Zechariah to resume work on the temple 
(Hag. 1: 1, 15). Their right to build was challenged, 
the local authorities decided provisionally in their 
favor, and they transmitted the matter to the king 
(Ezra 5: 1 to6: 13). The lesson is the fifth of eight 
visions of one date, the date being just five months 
after the work was resumed, perhaps when they were 
anxiously expecting the king's decision by every post 
from the east. The visions are saturated with the 
idea that Jehovah. being supreme in the earth, is 
abie to —_ 

Time.—The twenty-fourth day of the month that 
began in January of the second year of Darius (Zech. 
1:7). Earlyins519 B.C. About seventy years (1: 12) 
after Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to Jerusalem. 

Place.—Jerusalem, but with details that are in part 
visional, 

Persons.—Zechariah, one of the two great 
associated with Zerubbabe! (Ezra 5:1; 6:14; Haggai; 
Zech. 1-8). An angel who is exhibiting symbols to 
the prophet, and explaining them. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 
Verses i1-3.—Waked me: From the reverie into 
which he had fallen, musing on the preceding vision. 
—A candlestick: A branched lamp-base, supporting 
lamp-bowls, like that of the ancient tent of meetin 
(Exod. 25 : 31-37). A good symbol of the temple —— 
its religion.—_Bow/;: Perhaps the bulging part of the 
shaft, whence the lamp-supports branch out; perhaps 
a reservoir for supplying the lamps with oil.— Seven 
pipes to each: If this is the correct rendering, we 
have here an emphasizing of seven as a sacred num- 
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ber. But the exact translation is ‘‘seven and seven 
pipes to the lamps,” and this may mean that each of 
the seven lamps was connected by pipes with each of 
the two olive-trees..—7wo olive-trees: When the 
prophet came to notice all the details, he saw (vs. 
{t-14) that these trees had peculiarly shaped * olive 

ranches” (in the Hebrew, ‘‘the grain-ears of the 
olive-trees"), and that these were feeding the lamps 
by emptying out oil that looked like gold through 
two golden ‘‘spouts,” these presumably ———— 
with the ‘‘seven and seven pipes.” It is explaine 
to him that these are ‘‘ the two sons of oil that stand 
waiting upon the Lord of the whole earth.” ‘Sons 
of oil" here cannot possibly mean “ anointed ones.” 
The word used denotes oil as_ crop, an agricultural 
sroduct, not oil as an article for use. The symbols 
indicate the fact that Jehovah owns all products, and 
can do with them as he pleases. 

Verses 4-7.— This is the word of Jehovah: These 
symbols constitute a message from him.—/o? dy 
might, etc.: The purport of the message. ‘‘ Might” 
as here used may mean military force (see margin), 
or wealth, or influence, or strength of character.— 
But by my Spirit: The American Revisers correctly 
begin ‘‘ Spirit” with a capital. Whatever theory one 
may hold concerning it, Jehovah's Spirit is repre- 
sented in the Old Testament as performing personal 
functions. Operating through Jews or Persians or 
others, or through forces natural and supernatural, 
he is the real builder of the temple.— Who art thou, 
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etc.: The diction of oratory. Thotigh the obstacles 
be mountain-like, they shall vanish.—Head stone: 
In American Revision, ‘‘top stone.” An expression 
for the completing of the work. 

Verses 8-9.—Shal/ also finish it: Within the gene- 
ration then living. It is not a matter that will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Verse 10.—T7he stone, the plummet: This transla- 
tion shows the form of the Hebrew. The stone is the 
same that is mentioned in the preceding vision (3 : 9) 
as B serge mm before Zerubbabel’s colleague Joshua. Sig- 
nificantly, it has seven eyes engraved upon it.—/# 
the hand of Zerubbabel: Taken into his hand to test 
the a structure, and therefore indicating that it 
is complete. Then even those who have ‘‘ despised 
a day of small things” will join in the general glad- 
ness.— These seven; The eyes engraved on the stone. 
—Run to and fro: Penetrating all places with their 
age the emblems of God's all-seeing prescience, 

he translations differ; prefer the following: ‘‘ For, 
no matter who despiseth a day of small things, they 
shall a. and shall see the plummet stone in the 
hand of Zerubbabel. These seven are the eyes of 
ae they glance to and fro through the whole 
earth,” 
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The True Guarantee of Success 


By Alexander 


HE purpose of this vision is to assure the return- 
ing exiles of the success of their great enter- 
prise in building the temple. he spoken 

message in verses 6 to ro is the interpretation of the 
vision. But the apparent remoteness of the spoken 
truths from the seen symbols, and especially the 
difficulty of connecting the last part of verse 1o with 
its present context, has led commentators of authority 
to suggest a dislocation of the text, and to propose to 
transfer these words in verse 1o to verse 6, and to 
take them as the angel’s answer to the prophet’s 
question, and to shift the whole of the spoken mes- 
sage (from ‘' This is the word” in verse 6 to ‘‘the 
plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel "’) to follow verse 
14. One great objection to this rearrangement is 
that it makes the obscure words at the end of verse 
10 to be the angel's explanation of the ‘‘ seven lamps” 
as representing ‘‘the eyes of the Lord,” whereas, 
the candlestick in all its parts must, following the 
well-established usage of Scripture, represent Israel. 
The words are difficult on any interpretation, but 
the drastic measure in question does not clear away 
the difficulty, and the present order seems to be 
quite as likely to be correct as any other that has 
been proposed. Following it, we have, first the 
vision, and then its explanation, which falls into two 
parts: the deep spiritual lesson taught by the vision 
(vs. 6-10), and the more specific explanation of part 
of it, through whicn explanation the spiritual lesson 
is reached. That lesson comes first, because it is 
the vital center of the whole. 

As to the details of the vision, little need be said. 
The great lamp-stand, appointed by the law to standin 
the temple, was its emg ng It symbolized Israel's 
function of being ‘‘the light of the world,”—a func- 
tion which had been terribly forgotten when the 
Samaritans were refused participation in rebuilding 
the temple. Is it pressing the significance of Zecha- 
riah's words too far when we suggest that possibly 
his emphatic repetition twice in this chapter of the 
phrase, the Lord of ‘‘ the whole earth,’ may carry a 
protest against the narrowness which, in refusin 
that request, had named Jehovah ‘‘our God,” an 
had wished to keep him to themselves ? 

Be that as it may, we have to note that the main 
point intended to be made prominent in the vision is 
not the lamps, but the means of feeding them. 
Israel was to be the light of the world, but what 
Zechariah desired to press on them was not their 
function, but the way by which that function could 
be discharged. Notthe light, but what fed the light, 
and how the oil came into the lamp, is the thing to 
be noted. Therefore the detailed explanation in 
verses 11 to 14 refers only to that matter. And by 
keeping firm hold of that thought we get the point of 
connection between the vision and the great truth set 
forth in the angel's words in verses 6 to 10, to which 
we now turn. 

Zerubbabe! and Joshua, the former a scion of the 
royal house of David, the latter the high priest, are 
**the two sons of oil,”’ through whom the divine in- 
fluences are to come that keep the light of israel 
burning. But, high as their vocation is, they are but 
transmitters of « far higher power, and Zechariah, 
even in pointing to them, points beyond them. They 
transmit the oil, but it is the oil that makes the lights 
flame. That is easily translated into facts, and the 
translation is *‘ Not by might, nor by power (or, an 
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army), but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah.” It is for- 
ever true, it is forever the hope of all who are trying, 
in any way, to build the temple, either in their own 
hearts or in the world. 


** In ourselves we nothing can, 
Full soon were we down-ridden.”’ 


We have a loftier, fuller conception of the Spirit of 
God than these toilers at an outward temple had, and 
we should have a correspondingly firmer faith in his 
working in us and through us. If the church had 
learned Zechariah’s lesson, there would have been 
less reliance on wordly aids to its work, less depend- 
ence onan ‘‘arm of flesh,” and more honoring of, 
and longing for, the Spirit of God as the only source 
of power. The lights will burn low, and smoke 
rather than blaze, if the oil does not flow, and the 
surest way to stop its flow is to trust to earthly helps 
to do heavenly work. We are to look beyond ‘the 
two sons of oil.” We are all too apt to think that 

reat men are the church’s power. ‘‘ What then is 

aul, and whatis Apollos? Ministers through whom 
ye believed, as ¢he Lord gave to” every man. 

If we look believingly at the source of illumination 
and power, we shall Ee able to look triumphantly at 
the most inaccessible and frowning hindrances ; but 
it is fatal to all courage and energy to begin with 
Se foes, instead of a the strength 
of our Ally. Greater is he that is for us than all 
they that are against us. The returning exiles had 
lived in a flat land, and had made their first acquaint- 
ance with mountains when they came back to Pales- 
tine. They had no touch of the modern esthetic 
admiration of them, but would be oppressed by their 
towering bulk, their barrenness and inaccessibleness. 
So the figure would come home which promised that 
the trackless heights which barred passage would be 
flattened into a plain over which, in any direction, a 

ath could be made at-will And they who have 
earned that God’s Spirit is their help may be confi- 
dent that, for their march, every valley shall be ex- 
alted, and every mountain be made low, and a high- 
way shall be cast up over every desert, and ‘‘ the 
breaker” shall go up before them. 

These blessed generalities next pass into the special 
= needed under Israel's special circumstances. 

hey fit all needs, and he who has them in his heart 
ought to apply them to every detail of life, be it 
greater or smaller. If the matter in hand is build- 
ing a temple, let him be sure that the head-stone will 
be brought forth with glad shouts. If it is some 
petty need, let him be sure that the divine power 
which can level mountains will stoop to clear away a 
molehill. That same specializing of the great gener- 
alities of divine help marks the continuation of the 
promises in verses 9 and 1o. It is rare indeed for 
any of us to have the good destiny promised to Zerub- 
babel in these verses. We for the most part begin 
tasks which we are not permitted to finish, and have, 
like the old builders of cathedrals, to be content to 
add a course or two to the great building, and to let 
the téols drop out of our hands long before the top- 
stone is brought forth. “here is One, the greater 
temple builder, of whom this prince of the house of 
David was in some measure a shadowy prophecy, 
whose hands have laid the foundation of the true 
temple, and whose hands shall also finish it. But 
for the rest of us, we receive unfinished work from 
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our predecessors; and transmit unfinished work to our 
successors ; and that is not altogether to be lamented, 
for division of labor leads to multiplication of joy. 
‘*One soweth, and another reapeth,” and so ‘‘ he that 
soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together.” 

There is always a kind of man who makes easy 
jests at the small beginnings of great enterprises. 
Sidney Smith laughed at ‘‘consecrated cobblers”’ 
going out to convert the world with a few pounds 
laid on a green-covered table in a little ‘village in 
Northamptonshire, But most great things begin 
small. It is said that the ‘‘big trees"’ have the 
smallest seeds of any of the conifers. And the 
scoffers are sure to be well in the front when the 
thing has grown, They can judge only by sense, 
and so when they ‘‘see” the plummet in the hands 
of the builder, by which he tests whether the finished 
wall stands plumb, they are the first to’ fling up their 
caps and applaud. Happier they who toiled at the 
work, and could feel that there was a stone or two in 
the temple that they had laid there. 

We leave the enigmatical words at the close of 
verse 10. Wecannot but note that in chapter 3:9 
we read of the seven eyes of the Lord as being 
on ‘‘the stone,” and would throw out as a possible 
solution of the difficult question of the meaning of 
this clause that it here follows a clause in which some 
are spoken of as seeing the plummet and follows a 
prophecy of the bringing forth of the ‘‘ head-stone,” 
and that it therefore may be meant to remind us that 
not only the eyes of men see, but the eyes which 
were always on the ‘‘head-stone” look on it with 
complacency when set in its place, and, as God did 
on the work of his hands at the creation, behold the 
work of his Spirit in the completed temple, and pro- 
claim it to be very good. 
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The Sacred Candlestick 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HROUGHOUT the ages the seven-branch can- 
dlestick has been regarded with a peculiar rev- 
erence, typifying, as it has, the light of 

Jehovah's love. 

The candlestick which was divinely ordered 
(Exod. 25 : 31-40) consisted of a base and central 
shaft from which, at equal distances, branched three 
arms on each side, all curving —— and being in 
alignment at the top. Each of the seven branches, 
including the central shaft, was surmounted by a 
cup-tike lamp in which 7 the purest of olive oil was 
burned. A talent of gold was used in making the 
sacred candlestick—gold to the value of $29,374.50. 
The ornamentation of the branches consisted of repre- 
sentations of the almond blossom. 

It is probable that at least some of the lamps of the 
candlestick were burning at all times in the taber- 
nacle. In Solomon's temple there were ten candle- 
sticks, but after they had disappeared during the 
captivity, and Zerubbabel had built the new temple, 
onl one candlestick was used. This one was car- 
ried off in the conquest by Antiochus Epiphanes, but 
was soon replaced by Judas Maccazbus, and re- 
mained first in -Zerubbabel’s temple, and later in 
Herod's temple, until the Roman invasion by Ves- 
pasian. During the progress of this invasion, Vespa- 
sian returned to Rome to become Emperor, and left 
Titus in command in Palestine. Titus finished the 
Jewish war by destroying Jerusalem. . He took back 
with him to Rome the sacred vessels of the temple, 
including the candlestick, regarding these as his 
most valuable trophy because they represented the 
foundation of the Jewish religious and national life, 

The importance which Rome attached to the sacred 
relics is shown by the fact that when, after the death 
of Titus, a memorial arch was erected to him by the 
Roman senate, it was for a time called the ‘‘ arch of 
the seven candlesticks.’’ The name was not unnat- 
ural, for of all the sculpture with which the arch was 
adorned, the relief of the triumphal procession, 
bringing into the city the sacred candlestick and 
other relics of the temple, was the most significant 
portion of the work. A view of this section as it ap- 
pears on the arch of Titus to-day is shown in this 
week’s Lesson Picture.1 On the opposite side of the 
arch is a representation of the entry of Titus, who 
was escorted into the Eternal City by a band of 
soldiers and nobles surrounding his chariot, drawn 
by four white horses. 

In olden times, whenever a Pope made the journey 
to St. John Lateran to assume the office of the pon- 
tificate, he halted his procession at the arch of Titus, 
and caused a Jew to present him with a copy of the 
Pentateuch in humiliating recognition of the submis- 
sion of the Jewish people to the power of Rome. 
This custom was abandoned by Pius IX, but to this 
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day the Jew prefers not to walk under the arch of 
itus. 

“Tt is to this arch that the world is indebted for 
the best and. most authentic likeness of the candle- 
stick, for the subject and details of the sculpture are 
so clear. as. to be unmistakable in their meaning. 
Representations of the candlestick have also been 
found during explorations in the ruins of Carthage, 
near Jaffa, at Carmel, Venosa, and elsewhere. it is 
also shown on Jewish coins, but of rather uncertain 
origin. ‘ 

Contrary to a popular supposition, the candlestick 
and other articles of the temple service were not 
thrown into the Tiber by the Romans, but were taken 
by Genseric during the sack of Rome in 455, and car- 
ried to Carthage. There they were recovered by 
Belisarius nearly a century later, and removed to 
Constantinople, and later transferred to Jerusalem 
again. When in 614 Jerusalem was taken by Khos- 
roes, king of Persia, the sacred vessels passed into 
his hands, and all trace of them has since been lost. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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EHOLD, a CANDLESTICK ALL ©F GOLD, WITH ITS 
Bow. UPON THE ToP OF IT, AND ITS SEVEN 
LAMPS THEREON.” — The artiele translated 

‘** candlestick” is a household utensil, very necessary 

in an Eastern home. Essentially it is a movable 

lamp-stand. Such of them as I have seen were made 
of wood, tin, iron, or brass; possibly, in the houses 
of the rich, some may be made of silver or of gold. 

The main perpendicular stem is from three to four 

feet high, and from it, at varying distances from the 

bottom, project little brackets or shelves, to hold the 
lamp. If the person reading or sewing is sitting on 
the floor, he brings the lamp down to the lowest 
bracket; if sitting on a stool, then the lamp is shifted 
to a bracket above. Such as I have seen in private 
houses hold only two or three lamps, but in churches 
and public places candlesticks are made to hold more. 

The bowl of the candlestick of this vision is doubtless 

the cruse or oil vessel (comp. 1 Kings 17 : 12; Exod. 

27:20), having a convenient spout from which the 

lamps are fed, and is not necessarily a part of the 

candlestick. In ancient times it may have beena 
fixture in the candlestick, and kept the lamp supplied 
with oil through pipes which connected it with them. 

The olive-trees are the natural source of oil supply 

for food and fuel still. 

‘* AND HE SHALL BRING ForTH THE. ToP STONE WITH 
SHOUTINGS OF GRACE, GRACE, UNTO IT!”—Last spring 
a neighbor brought from —— woods the top beam 
on which the roof of his almost finished new house is 
to be supported. Fifty. strong men turned out to 
help him. Bars -were fastened at intervals across 
the beam, and the ends of these bars were placed on 
the shoulders of relays of men. A musician actually 
rode on this beam, steadied by a man on either side, 
and played his reed-pipe, while those who bore and 
those who followed sang and shouted. Every new- 
comer who joined the procession and who did not 
want to be considered stupid. or malicious exclaimed 
‘*\S'mallah! Smallah/” (‘In the name of God!”"), 
or ‘‘ Mashallah/" (**Such wished God!"). The for- 
mer expression was to ward off the evil eye, and the 
second was an expression of admiration of the top 
beam and the able manner of carrying it. ‘‘ Grace, 
grace, unto it!” The owner made a feast to all those 
who helped. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Spurgeon’s Poor Sermon 
OT by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith Jehovah of hosts (Golden Text). Spur- 
geon tells us how he once preached what in his 
judgment was one of his poorest sermons. He stam- 
mered and floundered, and when he got through felt 
that he had been a complete failure. He was greatly 
humiliated, and when he got home he fell on his knees 
and said: ‘‘ Lord, God, thou canst do something with 
nothing. Bless that poor sermon.” And all through 
the week he kept uttering that pues He would 
wake up in the night and pray about it. He deter- 
mined that the next Sunday he would redeem him- 
self by preaching a great sermon. Sure enough, the 
next Sunday the sermon went off beautifully. At 
the close the people crowded about him and covered 
him with praise. Spurgeon went home pleased with 
himself, and that night he slept like a baby. But he 
said to himself, ‘I will watch the results of those 
two sermons.” What were they? From the one that 
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had seemed a failure he was able to trace forty-one 
conversions, and from that magnificent sermon he 
was unable to discover that a single sou: was saved. 
Spurgeon’'s explanation was that the Spirit of God 
used the one, and did not use the other. We can 
do nothing without the Spirit, who ‘ helpeth our in- 
firmities.” 


The Devil’s Sermon 

Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith Jenove of hosts Gaiden Text). There is an 
old Romish story that a certain famous preacher was 
to preach on a certain occasion, but he missed his 
way, and was too late, and the Devil, knowing of it, 
put on the appearance of the minister, took his place, 
and preached a sermon to the people, who supposed 
they were listening to the famous divine whom they 
had expected. The Devil preached upon hell, and 
was very much at home, so that he delivered a mar- 
velous sermon in which he exhorted persons to escape 
from the wrath to come. As he was finishing his 
sermon, in came the preacher himself, and the Devil 
was obliged to resume his own form. The holy man 
then questioned him, ‘‘ How dare you preach as you 
have done, warning men to escape from hell r’’ 
**Oh,” said the Devil, ‘‘it will do no hurt to my 
kingdom, for I have no unction.” The story 1s gro- 
tesque, but thc *ruti. :sin it. Only the presence of 
the Spirit ~f God in the Christian’s message will give 
it the desired effect. 


The W rsted Thread 


For whe hath despised the day of small things? 
(v. 10.) Newman Hall tells the story of a tall chim- 
ney which had been complcted, and the scaffolding 
was being removed. One man remained on top to 
superintend the process. A — should have been 
left for him to descend by. is wife was at home, 
washing, when a little boy burst in with, ‘‘ Mother, 
mother! they've forgotten the rope, and he’s going to 
throw himself down!” She paused; her lips moved 
in the agony of prayer, and then she rushed forth. A 
crowd was lhoking up at the poor man, who was mov- 
ing round and round the narrow cornice, terrified and 
bewildered. It seemed as it at any moment he might 
fall or throw himself down in despair. His wife from 
below cried out, ‘‘ Take off thy stockings! unravel 
the worsted!” And he did so. ‘' Now tie the end to 
a bit of mortar, and lower gently!” Down came the 
thread and a bit of mortar, swinging backward and 
forward. Lower and lower it descended, eagerly 
watched my many eyes, It was now within reach, 
and was gently seized by one of the crowd. They 


fastened some twine to the thread. ‘‘ Now pull up! 
The man got hold of the twine. The rope was now 
fastened on. ‘Pull away again!” e at length 


seized the rope, and made it secure. There were a 
few moments of suspense as he descended, then, 
amid the shouts of the people, he threw himself into 
the arms of his wife, sobbing, ‘‘ Thou’st saved me, 
Mary!” ‘The worsted thread was not despised. It 
drew after it the twine, the rope, the rescue. 
Nyack, N. Y. 
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Every undertaking founded in faith ts finished 
in triumph. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND ke said unto me, What seest thou? (v. 2.) 
Each little child should have an angel always 
at his side with that question ever on its lips, 

‘* What seest thou?” When Little Bill and I are go- 
ing through the woods, the fields, and the city streets, 
I make him stop to look and listen. To-day we passed 
an acre or two of buckwheat—white, fragrant, and 
resonant with music. ‘‘What do you see and 
hear?” I asked, breaking into a long lingo about 
naptha launches and gasoline boats. ‘* Where?” he 
said, stopping with a jerk, and I pointed to one of 
the most exquisite sights in the natural world past 
which he was going without even a curious glance. 
As he heard it hum with bees, and saw the birds ho- 
vering over the insects, and the hawks hovering over 
the birds: as he snuffed the fragrance and perceived 
the beauty of the blooms, his eyes widened with 
wonder. ‘* Think what you would have missed, and 
keep your eyes and ears open,’ I said. ‘* The most 
observing man overlooks a thousand times more 
than he perceives. No one ever exhausted the won- 
ders of his world, however small.” On this same 
walk a lady told me that an artist sister could now 
see shades of color absolutely undiscoverable to her 
once untrained eye. ‘* Values,” she called them. 
Yes, “values”! 

What are these, my Lord? (v. 4.) Itis not enough 
to see things; we must be able to name, to analyze, to 
classify them. What are they in themselves, and in 
their environment? It is not enough to behold a 
bird, a tree, a “, It is not enough to see a person 
or an incident. hat are these things in their re- 
ality? What do they signify? What good did it 
do Zechariah to see the golden candlestick until the 






angel told him what it meant? It was only 2 golden 
candlestick to his unilluminated intelligence. 


“*A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more."’ 


To the angel it was a symbol full of wisdom, 
beauty, power, and lighted with an inner meaning. 
It spoke a mystic language. It had a cryptic sig- 
nificance, And so have the commonest things of life. 
It is not only by seeing more things than other people, 
but by knowing more about the things they do see, 
that sets the geniuses of the world in a rank above 
their fellow-men. The eyes of most of us are like 
mirrors, which — reflect the images of objects. 
We perceive them, but do not comprehend them. 
We see the stained glass windows of the cathedral, 
hear its organ music, taste the bread and wine, and 
know no more what they mean than Zechariah, star- 
ing point blank at the candlestick. 

Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith Jehovah of hosts (v.6). What asermon for acan- 
dlestick to deliver. How did the angel comprehend 
it? By what method did he perceive a significance 
which eluded the eyes and ears of the prophet? How 
did Robert Burns come to hear the message of 
the daisy, or Shelley of the skylark ? No matter, 
the angel did hear the candlestick utter one of the 
most tremendous truths of all time. The world is 
full of might and power, but back of them both is 
spirit. It is not force which dominates the world, 
but will. It is thought, love, purpose. Matter is 
the plaything, the tool, of mind. his is the testi- 
mony of the latest science. The professors in our 
great universities have sat at the feet of the angel, 
and are echoing the dictum of the candlestick. 

Who art thou, O great mountain? before Zerub- 
babel thou shalt become a plain (v. 7). As matter 1s 
to mind, so is mountain to man. Before human 
intelligence and = the loftiest peaks are be- 
coming plains. uman ingenuity is leveling them, 
boring them, melting them, obliterating them. It is 
getting to be little more trouble to cut acanal through 
an isthmus than a ditch through a meadow. And it 
is hot the tools which do it, nor the giant powder. 
It is mind. It is thought boring in brains. The 
idea that is turning and twisting in the gray mattér 
within a human skull in an office in New York City 
dug the subway. Let us get hold of the basal fact 
of all history and life, that everything material must 
eventually bow before God-directed mind. 

For who hath despised the day of small things? 
(v. 10). Surely no man with common sense, All great- 
ness, except that of God himself, seems to have its be- 
ginnings in littleness. ** Greatnéss is the aggregation 
of minuteness, nor can its sublimity be felt truth- 
fully by any mind unacctistomed to the affectionate 
watchfulness of what is least.” The. progress of 
every maturing mind is not so much toward a keener 
appreciation of immensity as of minuteness. To 
me, at least, old age and greatness does not seem so 
increasingly wonderful as infancy and littleness. 
Of all wonders, a little child is the most impressive. 
A teacher who does not prostrate himself before the 
divinity of the least infant is not fit for his sacred 
task. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


There are some difficulties which the more you 
bore into them the darker they become ; but begin to 
climb over them in faith, and they become as smooth 


as a prairie. 
<2? 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D 


RAW out by questions what the prophet saw. 
His vision was as follows: He saw a large can- 
dlestick of gold, with three arms on each side. 

Each arm held an oil lamp on the top. There was also 
a lamp on the central shaft, making sevenin all. He 
saw a large bowl above the candlestick, and from 
this seven pipes led tothe lamps. These conducted 
oil to the lamps. Two olive-trees stood above the 
bowl, and poured their oil into it. 

All this had a typical meaning. The candlestick 
stood for the Jewish church. Just as these seven 
lamps on the candlestick got their oil from the bowl, 
so the Jewish church would have to receive the oil of 
divine grace, or it could not shine. The two olive- 
trees stood for Joshua the high priest and Zerubbabel 
the governor, through whom God was to strengthen 
and encourage his people. 

Now call for the Golden Text. By these words the 
prophet meant to encourage Judah to lean on God, 
and not cease the work of building the temple. And 
in this he succeeded, for they went ahead, and the 
temple was completed. Now pass on to the thought 
of various kinds of power. Put the word Power on 
the board. Call attention to the desire of all for 

wer Physical. Put down that word. For this 

ys long, and for this they work in the gymnasium. 
But this is not the best thing, for, even if we had the 
power of giants, still a donkey is stronger than we. 
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But there is another kind of power, and that is power 
Intellectual. Put down that word. Is this better 
than bodily power? Yes, a hundred times. For this 
we have schools and colleges. But even this is not 
all, for we have power Spiritual. Put down that 
word, Is this the best kind of power? Yes, for it 
deals with things eternal. And can any one have 
this power? Yes, in equal degree, if only they ask 
for it, and conform to God’s conditions to obtain it. 
Have you this power? If not, why not? 









POWER 


PHYSICAL 
INTELLECTUAL 
SPIRITUAL 











New York City. 


The Superintendent’s Lantern 


The Showing black-and-white lantern slides are -— 
gested for use in connection with this lesson. Where the 
electric lantern is used, these slides may be shown upon the 
screen without materially darkening the room. For further 
information address The Sunday School Times Company. 


The Sunday School Times Lesson Picture, ‘‘ Sculpture 
Showing Seven-Branch Candlestick,’’ would appear to be the 
best illustration available for lantern use. No lantern slides 
illustrating this lesson are to be found in stock, but several 
subjects of incidental interest are available for special repro- 
duction if desired. % 


The favor of God ts the best of all foundations. 


ed 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


“ A charge to keep I have."’ 

“TI love thy kingdom, Lord."’ (210: 1-5. 307 : I-3.) 

“ Praise, my soul, the King of Psalm 51 : 4-7. 
heaven."’ (69:5,6. 107: 5, 6). 

“ Now, thank we all our God.” Psalm 28 : 6-8. 

“ Thou art the Way.” (38:6, 7. 60: 3-5.) 


Psalm 143 : 8-io. 


“I need thee every hour.” Psalm 71 : 11-14. 
“ How firm a foundation." (96: 1-6. 143:1, 2.) 
“Guide me, O thou great Jeho- Psalm 139: 1-4. 

vah."’ 2 (206 : 1-4. 297: 1-4.) 


What the church needs ts not a broader policy so 
much as larger pipes for power. 


‘abe 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 
Monday.—Zeoh. 4: 1-10 . . . . Power through God's Spirit 
Tuesday.—Zech. 8: 1-19. ........ +... .Fearnot! 
Wednesday.—Ezra 5: 1-5 . . . Recommencing the buildin 
Thursday.—Ezra 6 ; 13-22. . . . . ._. The building finishe 
a Rites +066 as Encouragement to work 
Saturday.—Haggai2:1-9.......4.4.-. God's presence 
Sunday.—1 Cor. 1: 18-31. . 


<_e 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Vision and its Interpretation 
a. The Golden Candlestick : God's Church : 
A candlestick all of gold (2). 
The seven candlesticks are seven churches (Rev. 1 : 20). 
Ve are the light of the world (Matt. 5 : 14). 
Ve are seen as lights in the world ( Phil. 2: 15). 
2. The Seven Lamps: the Members of the Church: 
its seven lamps thereon (2). 
We, who are many, are one body (Rom. 12: 5-8). 


. . Power in weakness 


Diversities of gifts, . . . the same Spirit (1 Cor. 12 : 4-11). 
Some... apostles . .. prophets . . . pastors and teachers 
(Eph. 4: 11). 


3. The Invisible Pow! : God's Spirit : 

Its bowl upon the top of it (2). 

Not by might, ... but by my Spirit (6). 
Power, when the Holy Spirit is come (Acts 1 : 8). 
When the Comforter is come (John 15 : 26). 
The Spirit of God dwelleth in you (1 Cor. 3 : 16). 
4- The Golden Oil: Divine Grace : 

Golden spouts... empty the golden oil (12). 
The grace of God... given you (1 Cor. 1 : 4, 5). 
Unto each one. . . was the grace given (Eph. 4:7) 
Stewards of the manifold grace (1 Pet. 4 : 10). 
g- The Two Olive-Trees : Human Helpers : 

Two olive-trees by it (3). 
Two olive-trees . . . two anointed ones (11-14). 
The hand of Zerubbabel (10). 
—— the high priest (Zech. 3 : 1). 

e that planteth . . . that watereth (1 Cor. 3 : 8, 9). 


No man reaches the day of great things who re- 
fuses to endure that of small things. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: God's Goodness and Care Over 
His People. He Careth for You. 


Lesson Material: God’s Good Message to Zecha- 
riah, Promising His Spirit as a Helper. 


Lesson Aim: God’s Spirit Should be the Power in 
our Lives, the Light in our Hearts. 


INTRODUCTION. 


What lights do you use in your homes? Different 
kinds,—electric, gas, lamps, and even candles. Can 
any of them light themselves? Not one. We must 
turn on the electric power before the light comes, 
and we must light all the others with a match. Ata 
church social the other evening all the electric lights 
went out, yet no one had turned them off. An acci- 
dent had happened to the wires two blocks away, so 
the power could not pass to the little bulbs in the 
church, and they are useless without the electric 
power. Who makes electricity ? Men have learned 
to — it by great, strong machines, but God 
makes it, and sometimes shows it to us in the light- 
ning. God's power helps to light our houses, to pull 
our street cars, and do many other things. 


LESSON, 


Our lesson tells of another kind of power which 
comes from God,—the ‘Power of God's Spirit.” 
(Find the words in thetitle.) This power is stronger 
than any other in the world. The Old and New 
Testaments both tell about it. When God created 
this world, ‘‘the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said, Let there be light : and 
there was light,” without wires or any such things ; 
oh, such wonderful lights,—sun, moon, and stars ! 
God's power is too wonderful to understand. 

God's Spirit helps people, too, even when they are 
weak or discouraged, and feel that they cannot work 
alone. The children of Israel had returned to Jeru- 
salem to rebuild God's temple. They were glad to be 
in their own land again, and rejoiced when the foun- 
dations were laid; but when enemies came to trouble 
them, and tried to stop the building, they became 
Conremee because they were so few, and they did 
stop working until God sent messages to them by his 
prophets. Some of these messages were sent in 
visions to Zechariah. (Show his book.) In one 
vision an angel came and wakened him, saying, 
‘*What seestthou?” He looked and saw a beautiful 
golden candlestick with seven branches, all carved, 
each opening at the end like a golden lily, and each 
wasalamp. (Show a model or picture, or cut one 
from gilt paper, or draw a diagram.) It was like the 
beautiful candlestick of the temple, and yet different, 
for in the temple the lamps of the candlestick had 
to be cleaned and filled with oil. In the vision the 
candlestick stood between two olive-trees, whose 
branches furnished oil to two golden pipes, which 
carried it to a bowl at the top of the center branch of 
the candlestick, so that the lamps were always filled 
and burning. Zechariah asked the angel what it 
meant. The angel explained that God had sent the 
vision to teach a lesson,—that just as oil poured into 
the lamps from God’s trees, so God would pour his 
Spirit into the hearts of the people, to help them in 
their work. This was the message : ‘‘ Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah.” 

Last lesson taught us how each heart should be 
God's temple. To-day’s lesson teaches that God’s 
Spirit should live in God’s temple. (Prepare a heart, 
and on one side write ** Power of God’s Spirit.’’) 

Although the Jews in Jerusalem were few and dis- 
couraged, the vision taught them that God’s Spirit 
would make them brave and strong to finish the tem- 
ple. There had been so many difficulties that they 
seemed like mountains; but, with God’s Spirit to help, 
all the difficulties should pass away. With the vision 
came this promise, ‘‘ The hands of Zerubbabel have 
laid the foundation of this house; his hands shall also 
finish it ; and thou shalt know that Jehovah of hosts 
hath sent me unto you."”” The people were comforted, 
and finished the work. 

God's Spirit travels faster than electricity, which 
carries our telegraph messages. In a moment God 
can send his Spirit to help any of his children, and 
the Bible says he is always ready. Isn't it wonder- 
ful that we may have such a helper ? 


** Holy Spirit, faithful guide, 
Ever near the Christian’s side.’’ 


God's Holy Spirit is stronger than any difficulties 
which may come tous. We read in the Bible (Luke 
tr : 13) that the heavenly Father gives the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him. Have you asked him? 
Do you know how people can tell whether God's 
Spirit lives in eur hearts? By what they see in our 
lives. The Bible says (Gal. 5 : 22, 23), the fruit of 


the Spirit is Love, Joy, Peace, Patience, Gentle- 
ness, Goodness, Faith, Meekness, and Temper- 
ance. (On the other side of the heart write the 
words, For asmall class it would require but little 
work to prepare heart-shaped cards, with a ribbon 
loop attached, emphasizing on one side ‘‘ The power 
of God's Spirit,” and on the other, ‘‘ The fruit of the 
Spirit.”) 
** There is a Holy Dove that sings 
To every listening child, 
That whispers to his little heart 
A song so sweet and mild. 
It is the Spirit of our God 
That speaks his soul within, 
That leads him on to all thin 
And holds him back from a 
—Special Songs and Services, by Mrs. Kennedy. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


i 2 last lesson pictures the enthusiasm of the 
returned Jews in laying the foundations of the 
new temple at Jerusalem. . That enthusiasm, 
however, was short lived. Read the four summaries 
of dated sermons in the Book of Haggai, showin 
how little had been done in fifteen years. Re 
also the first eight chapters of Zechariah. From 
these facts, show your pupils that spiritual lethargy 
was the cause of the neglect of the temple. The peo- 
ple thought their poverty made it impossible to go on 
with the building. But the prophets showed them 
that their spiritual deadness was the cause of their 
poverty ( ag. 1: g-11; Zech. r : 3). How was 
spiritual life to be restored? That was the problem 
of Haggai and Zechariah. It is the problem of 
many a minister, Sunday-school superintendent, and 
teacher. When the temple looks deserted, means are 
scanty and reluctantly given, fellow-workers ab- 
sorbed in their own concerns, too poor, too busy, or 
too discouraged by neglect and opposition, to take 
hold heartily in church and Sunday-school,—how will 
God lead his faithful ones to restore spiritual pros- 
age ? This is your question, and the answer is to 
found in the way in which Zechariah kindled 
enthusiasm and moved the people to work for God. 
Consider: 

The Condition of the People. They had returned 
to their own land at great sacrifice, their zeal kin- 
dled by great sermons. Some of these, like those of 
Zechariah, were presented as pictures and visions. 
Describe Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones (Ezek. 37 : 
1-14). The underlying thought in these sermons had 
been the message of Jehovah: ‘‘I will Pas my Spirit 
in you.” To those who received that Spirit nothing 
was impossible. But King Cyrus had died. The 
new king of Babylon had no interest inthem. Ene- 
mies arose (Ezra 4 : 4-6). Crops failed, verty 
oppressed them, and hope died (Hag. 1:6). It would 
te hard to find a Christian community to-day in a 
<= condition than those Jews were to whom 

aggai and Zechariah preached. 

The Sermon. The pictorial method of teaching 
divine truth is approved in the Bible (Joel 2: 28). 
No one in ancient times used this method more effec- 
tively than Zechariah. His eight pictures should all 
be studied for the sake of their method. Describe 
the fifth, the one in this lesson, or lead your pupils to 
describe it by questions. What did the prophet see ? 
(v. 2.) A golden candelabrum like that which had 
stood in the first temple (Exod. 25 : 31). It had a bowl 
or reservoir for olive oil. On the right side was an 
olive-tree and another on the left, and from the fruit- 
laden branches streams of oil flowed into the bowl. 
Seven lamps fed by pipes connecting with the bowl 
were constantly burning. What did the picture 
mean? The lamps were the people building the 
temple. The olive-trees from which the oil flowed 
were the two branches of the government of the 
state, Zerubbabel the prince and Joshua the priest 
(vs. 11-r4). The supplies which went forth from 
them were unfailing because they ‘‘stand by the 
Lord of the whole earth.” Keeping close to him, 
drawing strength from him by prayer and the study 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 29 (Zech. 4: 1-10) 


of his Word, they would be able to inspire the people 
to accomplish the work he sought through them. be- 
rubbabel had laid the foundations of the temple, and 
he should finish it by the Spirit of the Lord. Moun- 
tains of difficulty would leveled. Though the 
people were feeble and with few visible resources, 
they were not to despise the day of small things so 
long as they turned with obedient confidence to the 
Almighty One for help. His all-seeing eyes, which 
searched the whole earth, were fixed with favor on 
Zerubbabel, and would see the fulfilment of their 
desire (vs. 6-10). 

The Sermon Applied. What is the work to which 
the children of God are called to-day? With some, 
it is to build a house of ——— for him; with others, 
to rouse to new life a spiritually dead church or com- 
munity; with others, to bring about righteous govern- 
ment in place of corrupt administration; with all, to 
kindle throughout the whole land the sense of love 
and obligation to God. How Can these things be 
done? 

(a.) Not by might. Kingdoms were crumbling to 
ieces around them, which had been built up by 
uman might (Hag. 2: 6, 7; Zech. 1: 18-21). hile 

the message did not forbid the use of wealth, nor the 
help of men and nations to build the temple, it for- 
bade. reliance on any of these. Sin is not driven out 
nor spiritual life generated by organizations. Each 
new spiritual need is sought to be provided for by a 
new society, brotherhood, or brigade, to study the 
Bible, to pray, to bring in new people, to pledge the 
members to certain prescribed duties. Great advan- 
tage may be gained by organization. But elaborately 
planned methods for the operation of the Holy Spirit 
must not absorb attention rather than the Spirit 
himself, 

(6.) Not by power. The strength of the churches 
is not in their rich men, nor in great institutions 
supported by their: money, nor in their eloquent 
preachers. he holiest characters in Christian his- 
tory have been produced, and the noblest services 
rendered, in times when men of wealth were indif- 
ferent to the claims of Christ, and when confession of 
faith in him meant much self-sacrifice. 

(c.) But by my Spirit. The work to which God 
calls his people now must be accomplished, as it was 
by the returned Jews at Jerusalem. The leaders in 
the churches must stand close beside the Lord of the 
whole earth. Through them the Holy Spirit will 
flow into the people, who, turning to God in prayer 
and humble reliance, will find themselves strong to 
carry forward his work till the glorious day when 
the finished. task shall be greeted with shouts of 
‘*Grace, grace, unto it.” The supreme things to be 
sought are the spirit of |e ad in the hearts of 
Christians, unfaltering confidence in God alone, and 
bold, persistent purpose to overcome every obstacle 
in his name. 
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All great days are made up of small deeds. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Zechariah’s Vision of Comfort and 
Promise 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Zech. 1-8). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The building of the second temple was not the 
affair of aday. Many preparations were yet neces- 
sary, and slender resources had to’ be strained to 
their utmost in order that the structure should assume 
a worthy form. The appeals of Haggai were effec- 
tive in initiating the work, but he received a hearty 
porary, Zechariah,—a 
man, however, of quite opposite temperament and 
le ; 
Zechariah, a man of culture and heredity. The for- 
mer was unique; the latter a diligent student of the 

rophets who were before him, and a skilful user of 


co-operation from his contem 


training. Haggai was an earnest man of the 


iterary form. 
The visions of Zechariah, described in 1 : 


smiths, the surveyor of 


woman in the jar, and the four chariots, 
not pictures, but messages. 
them who does not see the dee 
mounted messengers, with their 
were but an introduction to the word of cheer (1 


r meaning. 


them. 


morality; the 
holy people. 





7 to 6: 8, 
were eight in number: of the messengers, the black- 
erusalem, the high priest 
before Jehovah, the candelabrum, the flying roll, the 
They were 
No one understands 
The 
isheartening report 
> 14) 
that Jehovah was by no means resting. The sur- 
veyor who was about to lay out the walls gave occa- 
sion for the declaration that God-protected Jerusa- 
lem had no need of walls, nor would be restricted by 


‘ne fourth (3: 1-10) vision, the sixth (5 : 1-4) and 
the seventh (5 : 5-11), were pleas for a finer and higher 
ople’s practises were not befitting a 
he fifth vision (4: 1-14) is the theme 
of this week’s study. One is puzzled in reading it 
because of the possible transposition of the verses. 
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The chapter may be read in the following order: 
verses 1 to 6a (‘‘saying’’); 1046 (‘these are the 
eyes") to 14; 66 (‘* This is”) to 10 @ (to ** Zerub- 
babel”). It includes two distinct sections,—a state- 
ment of the encouraging a of the seven- 
branched candelabrum fed from the two olive-trees, 
and the stirring tribute to Zerubbabel, who in God’s 
name should achieve glorious things. 

The remaining messages of Zechariah are noble 
and worthy. Asked about fasting, he declared that 
the crying need is obedience. He kept looking for- 
ward (7 : 8 to 8 : 23) to a new Jerusalem, hol , moral, 
well populated, the home of righteousness, the joy of 
all the earth. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

For a thorough understanding of these utterances, 
see the paraphrase in ‘* Messages of the Later Proph- 
ets” (212-233). Hunter, ‘‘ After the Exile” (I, 152- 
179), discusses them graphically and with insight. 
G. A. Smith, in his valuable commentary on ‘‘ The 
Twelve” (II, 255-328), and Kent, oe History ” 
(144-152), interpret the visions clearly in their histori- 
cal setting. 
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III. Questions ror Stupy AnD Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 

1. The Prophet Zechariah. (1.) Compare his per- 
sonality, as suggested by his utterances, with that of 
Haggai. (2.) What evidence may we glean of his 
education ? 

2. His Visions 

























(3.) What is the theme of each of 
the eight visions? (4.) What is the real message of 
each vision? (5.) Why should a prophet choose such 
a form to give his declarations ? 

3. The Visions and Prophecy of Chapter 4. (6.) 
Who were the two “‘ anointed ones” referred to in 4: 
14? (7.) What was Zerubbabel expected to achieve ? 
(8.) How was this to be done ? 

4. The True Purpose of Zechariah. (9.) To what 
end did all this encouraging contribute? (10,) What 
great spiritual achievement was he anxious to ac- 
complish ? 

IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Who could have expected Luther to win his victory, 
or little Holland to have outlasted Philip of Spain? 
Those who are fighting God's battles may well be 
confident, for no resources are equal to His. 


Boston. 
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The Sweep of the Jewish Encyclopedia * 


HEN a scroll of the Law is finished, the pious 

W Sofer (copyist), following a quaint but beau- 

tiful custom, which is still hallowed — 
the ancient people, gathers together the scholars an 
elders of the district wherein he dwells, and reverently 
writes the last word of the text amid the chanting 
of praise and benediction. This act of consecration, 
putting as it were the seal of divine sanction upon 
the book, is called Siyyum—“ finishing.” 

On Thanksgiving Day of the present year, coinci- 
dent with the projected national celebration of the 
sesquicentenary of the Settlement of the _— in the 
City of New York, the twelfth and last volume of the 
— Encyclopedia’is to be issued. Not only the 

ouse of Israel, but the entire civilized world, is 
invited to the joyous and solemn Siyyum-festival— 
an occasion as momentous and memorable in itself 
as the historic anniversary, which recalls the landing 
of the Portuguese refugees from Brazil on Manhattan 
Island two and a half centuries ago. 

It is a monumental work—without doubt the most 
important and epoch-making work since the comple- 
tion of the Talmud. It is by no means improbable 
that its influence upon the world’s thought will be 
even more far-reaching than that of the Talmud, 
with its vast inchoate mass of legalism and esoteric 
philosophy, and its subtle dialectics, It must be re- 
membered that, at least so far as the general student 
is concerned, the treatises of the rabbis still remain 
an unknown land, a veritable sea—to use the well- 

+ worn but inevitable simile—upon whose waters only 
the experienced mariner dare trust himself. The 
intelligent study of the Talmud demands .many 
years of painstaking preparation, and often the 
devotion of a lifetime. To successfully understand 
the diction of the sages one must, of necessity, be- 
come familiar not only with the Hebrew Bible, but 
with Aramaic, Arabic, Persian, Bactric, Assyrian, 
and last, but not least, the classic languages. It is 
true that the Talmudic dictionaries of Levy, Kohut, 
and Jastrow, and the ng labors of Perles, 
Sachs, Liw, Fiirst, and Krauss, have, in a great 
measure, facilitated the difficulties in the way of a 
mastery of the strange idiom of the rabbis; yet the 
Talmud remains, to all but the initiated, a book 
with seven seals. 

It is for this reason that the publication of the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, embodying, as it does, in 
concrete, readable form, the traditions of Israel, 
should be hailed by scholar and layman as a valua- 
ble digest of the history and literature of the Jewish 
people, and of its achievements in science, literature, 
art, and religion, from Bible times to the present 
day. What the Talmud was to the old world Jew, 
the Jewish Encyclopedia is destined to be to the 
Jew of to-day. he skeptical, prejudiced outsider, all 
too prone to accept as authoritative and inspired the 
opinion of writers of the stamp of Schudt, Eisen- 
menger, Drumont, and others, ancient and modern, 
who have endeavored to discredit and revile the Jew 
in the sight of his neighbor, need no longer depend 
on the verdict of others in forming an estimate of the 
much-abused Talmud, and of the tenets and teach- 





* The as Encyclopedia: A descriptive record of the history, 
religion, literature, and customs of the Jewish people from the earliest 
times to the present day. Prepared by more than four hundred 
scholars and specialists under the direction of the following editorial 

rd; Cyrus Adler, Ph.D.; Wilhelm Bacher, Ph.D.; Gotthard 
Deutsch, Ph.D. ; Richard Gottheil, Ph_D.; Emil G. Hirsch, Ph. D 
—_ Jacobs, B.A. ; Kaufmann Kohler, Ph.D. ; Herman Rosenthal, 
sidore Singer, Ph.D.; Crawford H. Toy, D.D., LL.D.; Isaac K. 
Funk, D.D., LL.D.; 
Popper, 


Frank H. Vizetelly, F.S.A., and William 
M.A., Ph.D. Complete in twelve volumes. Embellished 
with more than two thousand iilustrations. Vols. 1-X. Philipson- 
Samoscz. a-1905. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $84. Sold only by subscription. 


ings of that peculiar people who have so miracu- 
lously survived the sufferings and persecutions of 
the ages. 

He may see for himself how utterly baseless and 
absurd have been the charges put upon them by 
learned fanatics and the ignorant rabble since the 
days of Apion, and how, upon closer examination, 
the very vices ascribed to them turn out to be but 
negative virtues. No chapters in the history of 
human unreason are more revolting than those de- 
scribing the indignities and tortures to which the Jew 
was subjected for conscience’ sake at the hands of 
his God-fearing Christian fellow-man. What the 
sword and the fagot and the funeral pyre failed to 
accomplish in the middle ages, numberless restrictive 
laws, tending to dehumanize and degrade the Jew, 
aimed to achieve. But, in spite of yellow badge, 
Ghetto wall, conscription, and hate in every form, 
culminating in the horrible blood-accusations of the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, the Sons of 
the Covenant still maintain that integrity of faith, 
strength of purpose, indomitableness of will and 
high courage, which have characterized the race from 
the Maccabean age to the present day. This is the 
theme and the epitome of Jewish history ; and one 
has but to glance over a few of the many graphic 

ages of the Encyclopedia, wherein the story of 

srael'scenturied martyrdom is carefully chronicled, 
to understand why it is that every one who writes on 
the subject of the Jews should so easily lapse into a 
retrospective mood, 

But Jewish history,—three-fourths tragedy though 
it is,—tells of the achievements of the race, too; 
achievements which, judged by the light of this 
never-ending tragedy, may, indeed, be termed phe- 
nomenal. Israel's contributions to civilization have 
been various and manifold. He was the prince of the 
spiritual world, and with ‘‘a gift-for religion’ (which 
Matthew Arnold has set forth so expressively) such 
as no other people possessed, he poured out his pas- 
sionate heart in those matchless thoughts of God 
and the Infinite which have become the common 
property of humankind. Bards and prophets, kings 
and legislators, have been the spiritual mentors of 
the ancient world, and it is to Moses and Isaiah, 
Malachi and the Psalms, and finally to a Jew of the 
line of David, the Messiah, that we turn to-day for 
our knowledge of the Deity. The Bible was Israel's 
first and most lasting contribution to mankind’s 
treasury of a. And it is because Holy Writ was 
so profoundly revered by this kingdom of priests 
that we have those ponderous compendia of Law 
and legend,— built up around the Zorah like a 
hedge to protect it from harm, and to hold it invio- 
late,—known as the Talmud and Midrash, or Ha/a- 
kak (ordinance) and mt tery (doctrine). 

Nor must it be supposed that the rabbis of the Tal- 
mud were mere exegetes or doctrinaire theologians, 
intent upon making a fetish of every letter of the . 
law ; far less were they moralists in the professional 
sense, like the — of to-day. They were lead- 
ers,—leaders of men, who were wise, and ‘‘ turned 
many to righteousness’ ; pedagogues and educators, 
who were keenly alive to the needs of their day and 
generation, and who felt not the modern necessity of 
temporizing with the spirit of the day. In their own 
lives they typified the Mosaic precept: ‘‘ Tolearn and 
to teach, tosafeguard and to do active good.” There 
were, among the graybeards of the academies at 
Tiberias, as at Sura and Pumbedita, learned scribes 
and ‘‘logicians” (so-called), who shirked no honest 
labor, however menial and repulsive, to earn a live- 
lihood. 

(Continued on next page, third column) 
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The Fuuday Schoo! Tones 


Philadelphia, October 14, 1905 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter ”” 





Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate eddneetes or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
s 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
. copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 
" One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

‘ive or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 

t to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘he Sunday School Times Compeny. 


of the 
nion at 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
tame paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
mable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
sent Sree, upon application. 


THe SuNDAY Scuoot Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Please accept my 
thanks for ‘‘ The Sunday 
School Times Fountain 
Pen'’ received from you. 
It is a beauty, writes 
nicely, and is well worth 
the price. 
Gro. J. M. 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


$1.50 will buy a pen like 
the one mentioned 




















Wahesh ‘Syetem 


The Great Intermediate 
Route Between 


The 





and 
WEST 


Through Car Service is 
Operated Between 


New York, Boston, 


and 


Chicago and St. Louis 


and with but one change to 


Kansas City and Omaha 


All trains are served by Dining Cars on 

which service is first-class in every par- 

ticular. C..S. Crang, Gen. Pass. and 
akt. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Two years ago Alexander Heath, 
of Boston, determined that there 
should be more subscribers for 


The Saturday 


Evening Post 


im that city and its suburbs than in 
any city in the country. He wanted 
to build a new home and determined 
that Tue Post should pay for it. 
Both results have been accomplished. 
Here is the home — paid for entirely 
through work for that magazine. 


What he accomplished you can duplicate. 
The péblishers are ready to announce one of 
the greatest offers ever made for work for 
Tue Lapizs’ Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Eveninc Post. In addition to 
a liberal payment for every subscription or 
renewal secured 


$42,000 


will be given to 2700 
Persons 
this winter and spring —a part each month 


—just as an extra incentive to good work. 
No experience necessary; no expense in- 
volved. Write for full details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Wo3 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A Dainty Gift 


The Lord's Prayer enameled on a 
beautiful heart-shaped 


Bookmarker 


It is made of aluminum, and shines like 

silver. Sent, postpaid, to any address for 

ten cents. A useful and inexpensive 

gift for your scholars at Christmas. 
Order to-day, from 


Newton Supply Company 

















Newton, Mass. 
SUNDAY- SCHOOL HYMN-BOOKS | 
WORLD-WIDE HOSANNAS is the latest and 

eo hymn-book for Sunday-schoo!s, by Adam 
xeibel and K. Frank Lehman. Send 30 cents for 
examination copy (meney refunded if book is returned | 
in one week). Specimen ges free; also special | 
plans of payment, without touching the Sunday- | 
school treasury. Send 13 cents for smaller book of | 
equal merit, entitled ** tymas of the Kiagéom. 
12 rch Street, Philadelphia, 
Geibel & Lehman or 17 E. 16th Street, New York. 





THAT SONG BOOK | 
of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 

CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


 wearty 700,000 sow 


CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 
New Edition—30 cents, by mail; $25 per. hundred. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., Chicago~-New York. 


D&Sste COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
Cc. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. 











(Continued from preceding page) 


They taught all men what dignity 
there was in the crudest handicraft, and 
if we find in their ranks tanners and 
chandlers, cobblers and tailors, co r- 
smiths and gravediggers, it is evident 
that, in that remote period, the program 
in the Concord school of philosophy of 
the early nineteenth century, which 
called for # plain living and high think- 
ing,” was no new attitude to life and its 
duties. There were, fifteen or more 
centuries ago, in Palestine and Baby- 
lon, physicians and surgeons, astrono- 
mers and mathematicians, natural 
scientists and philosophers, whose re- 
searches might well challenge many of 
the results of modern achievement, and 
not a few of whose conclusions, in the 
various domains of intellectual endeavor, 


| have remained incontrovertible to this 


day. 

The best in Christianity is Jewish, 
from the Golden Rule, taught in the 
nineteenth chapter of Leviticus, and ap- 
lied by Hillel, embracing the Father- 
ood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man as preached by Malachi and the 
other prophets of Israel, to the revelation 
of God in the Jewish person of Jesus his 
Son our Saviour. The rabbis maintained 
that the ‘‘ righteous % all nations” had 
a share in the future world, and that the 
hallowing of ‘‘ kingdom come ”’ consisted 
of a virtuous life in ¢his world. One 
has but to read the illuminating articles 
on Christianity and other religions con- 
tained in this great work to discover 
how tolerant and generous was the Jew- 
ish attitude to the Gentile world, and 
how unspedkably cruel have been the 
representations of the oe anti- 
Semites since the advent of Rohling 
(whose Za/mudjude is still the text- 
book of Jew-baiting calumny in Austria 
and Germany); and how easy it would 
have been, had the world but consented 
to listen before now, to vindicate the 
character of Jewish ethics, and the pur- 
ity of the Jew’s relations toward his 
fellow-men. In this connection it is 
noteworthy of the present status of fel- 
lowship between Jew and Gentile that 
it is a protestant Christian theologian 
(Prof. i. L. Strack of Berlin) who 
writes on the ‘‘ Blood-Accusation,” and 
a Jewish rabbi, president of a theolog- 
ical seminary in America, who contri- 
butes to this work the chief articles 
dealing with Christianity, Christian 
dogma, New Testament theology, and 
some important phases in the study of 
comparative religions. These articles 
will be found to be pervaded by a fair- 
ness and a conservatism, at least in the 
stating of the main issues, which make 
them the most notable of their kind in 
the history of religious literature. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia may well be 
called a ‘‘ monument more enduring 
than bronze,” not likely to be super- 
seded in our day and in our generation 
by any similar publication. Such facts 
of its make-up as the foliowing evidence 
more conclusively than words of praise 
and elaborate analysis of its contents, 
what painstaking care has been ex- 
sented upon its production, and what 
a signal triumph in book-making the 
present work is: 

There are over 8,400 pages, aggregat- 
ing 8,400,000 words, 20,000 topics, and 
about 2,400 illustrations, in these twelve 
volumes. One hundred and seventy- 
five collaborators figure in each volume, 
and 600 different writers will have been 
represented with the publication of vol- 
ume 12 in November, 1905. he con- 
tributors are not all Jews; a goodly 
percentage of them are eminent Chris- 
tian scholars, each of whom is a special- 
ist in the subject upon which he writes, 
Members of all Zencmnaiions, from 


| every part of the world, have combined 


to make the work authoritative and rep- 
resentative. The biographies of Roman 
Cesars, pontiffs, and church dignitaries, 
missionaries, and even neophytes, have 
been included along with those of the 
patriarchs, prophets, rabbis, and schol- 
ars of all ages, and the vuyages of 
Paul are set forth with as much learned 
precision as those of Eldad the Danite, 
or of Benjamin of Tudela. 
Pioneer-work though it be, the Jewish 


( Continued on next page, first column) 
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VELLASTIC UNDERWEAR 


A New Kind of Undergerment, that is Fast 
Coming Into Universal Use 

In the stores this winter may be seen the new 
style of underwear made by the Utica Knitting 
Company, and known as Vellastic Utica Rib- 
bed Fleece Underwear. 

By reason of its low price—fifty cents a gar- 
ment—and its superior quality, this line of 
underwear is coming into great demand. 

Its elasticity, which results from its rib fea- 
ture, combined with its warm fleece, makes 
Vellastie Utica Ribbed Fleece especially desir- 
able for persons whose work involves much 
bodily movement or exposure to the weather. 

Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear 
always retains its shape and elasticity in wash- 
ing and the fleece its downy softness. 

en's | raprne—ty are a revelation of comfort 
to men who wear them for the first time. 

Men's and women’s garments at soc. each ; 
children’s sizes in 
union suits, sin 


e trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece, is 
sewed on every gar- 
ment. If your 
dealer does not 
have them, write 
us, giving his 
name. Booklet 
and sample of fabric free. Utica Knitting 
Company, Utica, New York. 


B. & B. 


The most successful Mail Order Dry 
Goods Store in America wants to send 
you its Fall Catalogue Number 70. 

Send your name and address. 





Made under Fabric 
Pat.603164 Apr. 2698. 


























Special 21 inch Peau de Cygne— 
all street and evening shades and 
Black, 85c. a yard—sells for a dollar 
everywhere. 

Send for samples. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
Allegheny, Pa. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of S 
Hartshorn on label. 








Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. . 


Rp IEPAGE’S MUCILAGE 


E 
o gumimning to clog neck o 
a sediment— will not spoil por discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2 0z. bottle retails at 
6c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts. 


iE Page’s Photo Paste, 
2oz. size retails6c.; by mail, l0c. 


IE PAGES GLUE 


1 oz. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 1%c. 


















@SSIA CERENT ©0., 121 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Has* 






LESSON FOR OCTOBER 29 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Encyclopedia gives for the first time a | work. p 

reliable prored. go the Jew, his law and| Think of all that you see in the news- 
his doctrine, his aspirations and his | papers about Asia and Africa and South 
hopes, his mental and spiritual develop- | America, and indeed about all the world, 
ment, not only in his own native envi- | 1M its relation to missions. The war be- 
ronment in Palestine, at acertain period, | tween Russia and Japan, the Panama 
but everywhere, at all times, down to | Canal, the exclusion of the Chinese 
our own day. Only in our day could it | from the United States, earthquakes 
have been possible to publish a work of | and famines in India,—all such things 
such colossal proportions, executed with | affect the progress of the kingdom of 
so much foresight, fidelity, and scientific | Christ. How? picts : 
accuracy. Do you pray for the missionaries of 
your own church? Some of the denomi- 
nations prepare year-books of prayer, 
which give the names of some mis- 
sionaries and some brief statement of 
their work for every day of the year. 
Each earnest friend of missions should 
have one of these books of his own 
church, and if the church has none, 
should get the list of missionaries from 
the annual report and pray for them 
regularly by name. 


ary, to encourage him or her in the 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting . 
By Robert E. Speer 








October 29, 1905. The Foreign Mission 
Work of Our Denomination. 
(Dan. 2: 31-45.) = 
The whole army is delayed by the 
backwardness of any one division. 
And each division is dependent for its 
efficiency on the individuals. 
Because the missionaries are far away 
is only an added reason for fidelity to 


them. 
ed 


Inter-Church Federation 


HE Inter-Church Conference on Fed- 
eration, consisting of about five 
hundred representatives from 

twenty-eight Christian churches in the 
United States of America, will meet in 
Carnegie Hall, Seventh Avenue and 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, New 
York, Wednesday, November 15, to 
Tuesday, November 21, 1905. 

The representatives are requested to 
present themselves at Carnegie Hall, on 
the morning and afternoon of Wednes- 
day, November 15, where the chairman, 
secretary, and other members of the 
else, find out some more things for | Committee of Arrangements will receive 

ourself from an encyclopedia or some | them, and furnish them with credentials 

k on the missions of your church, | 4nd other documents. 

What languages are spoken in these | The railroad arrangements for the 
missions? -What are the religions of conference are in charge of the chair- 
the people? What are the habits of | ™an, whocan be addressed at the With- 
their life and what their manners and | ¢Tspoon Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
customs? What is there in Christian- | Sylvania, Room 515. 

ity which they especially need? Do|.. The secretary can be addressed at 
not ask some one else to give this in- | the office of the Executive Committee, 
formation to you. Look it up for your- | 9° Bible House, New York, New York. 
self. For the Executive Committee, 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—No impossibilities (Mark 10 : 23- 


27). 
‘TuEsS.—The world our field (Isa. 43: 1-7). 
WED.—*' The eyes of the Lord"’ (2 Chron. 
6 . 


16 : 7-9). 
THUkS.—Our brethren (Josh. 1 : 12-18). 
Fri.—A pressing work (Neh. 6: 1-9). 
SaT.—The secret of fruits (John 12 : 23-26). 











What and where are our church mission 
boards? 

How much money do our boards raise? 
Where use it? 

How may we help our mission boards more? 


IND out from your own missionar 
F board what missions your chureh 
has in foreign fields; how many 
missionaries, men and women; how 
many churches and church members; 
how many hospitals, and the number of 
patients treated in a year; how many 
schools, and the number of boys and 
irls in them. Then when you have 
ound out these things from some one 





“ WILLIAM H. Roserts, Chairman, 
You can get from your pastor, or if m B. Sanvonn, Sesretary. 
not from him from your missionary so- rr) 


ciety, a copy of its last annual report. 
This will give you all the information 
which it has been suggested you should 
ask your board or society for, and it will 
give vou a great deal beside about the 
work, its discouragements and its suc- 


Convention Calendar 


Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia . October 11-13 
Maine, at Portland. ..... October 11-13 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury . October 17-19 
Nova Scotia, at Amherst. . . 


cesses. Do you know any of this? . October 24-26 
Could you tell a simple incident of the sp anaes at woe ee - + « + «October 24-26 
past year’s work of the foreign mission- | Maryland, at Baltimore . October 26, 27 


Connecticut, at Hartford. . 


. November 7-10 
Michigan, at Traverse City 


? 
aries of your church ? ” November 14-16 


Perhaps some one has gone out to the 
foreign field from your own community, 
either in your own or some other church. 
In that case home friends will have let- 
ters from this missionary, which might 
be borrowed, or you could find out where | 
this representative of your own neigh- 
borhood is and become acquainted with | Nuts food no man on earth ever had a 
that place, the ways of getting there, | worse infliction from catarrh of the stom- 
the need of the people there for the | ach than I had for years. 
gospel. | ‘“*I could eat nothing but the very 

* lightest food and even that gave me 

Don’t write letters out to missionaries | great distress. 
and ask them to send you letters for “I went through the catalogue of pre- 
age! society. Write to the missionaries | pared foods but found them all (except 

y all means, telling them of your in-| Grape-Nuts) more or less indigestible, 
terest in them and prayer for them, | generating gas in the stomach, (which in 
but tell them explicitly that they are| turn produced headache and various 
not to answer your letter; that you will | other pains and aches) and otherwise un- 
read about them in your church mis-; available for my use. 
sionary magazine, or write to the board ‘**Grape-Nuts food I have found easily 
and get copies of their letters to the | digested and assimilated, and it has re- 
board. There are missionaries who | newed my health and vigor and made me 
come to the end of their year’s work | a well man again. The catarrh of the 
with scores, wg hundreds, of let-| stomach has disappeared entirely with 
ters expected by home supporters. | all its attendant ills, thanks to Grape- 
This is turning things upside down. | Nuts, which now is my almost sole food. 
The missionary ought not to be asked | I want no other.” Name given by Post- 
to write letters home to encourage sup-| um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
port of missions. Home _ supporters Ten days’ trial tells the story. 











**Gold Gold ”’ 
**Good,’’ He Says, ‘‘ But Comfort Better.’’ 


‘Food that fits is better than a gold 
mine,” says a grateful man. 
‘* Before I commenced to ‘use Grape- 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Has Been Before the Public for 
Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians It 
Has a Pronounced Value in the Treatment of 


Alfred L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O. 
L. Potter, John V. Shoemaker, Graeme M. 
Hammond, Wm. H. Drummond, I. N. Love, 
G. Halsted Boyland, Cyrus Edson, J. Allison 
Hodges, George W. Miltenberger, J. Page 
Massie and Geo. Ben Johnston, 





Bright’s Disease 


and 


Albuminuria 


Roberts Bartholow, Jas. K. Cook, Hunter 
McGuire, John T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, 
Alex. B. Mott, Chas. B. Nancrede, Nathan 
S. Davis, Jr., Jas. L. Cabell, P. B. Barringer, 
A. F. A. King, T. Griswold Comstock, Jos. 
Holt and Giuseppe Lapponi. 


Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 
Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 


Uric Acid Troubles 








ought to do the writing to the mission- 


There's a reason, 














For correspondence purposes 
in Sunday-school work, use 
The Sunday School Times 


Lesson Pictures on Souvenir 


Post Cards. 


The card may be written upon and mailed 
under a one-cent stamp; or it may be en- 
closed in an unsealed envelope, without 
writing, under a one-cent stamp; or it may 
be enclosed, with writing, in a sealed envel- 
ope, under a two-cent stamp. 

It is a welcome visitor everywhere. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 











BORATED 
. TALCUM 


Have You Children? 


Then we can help you to provide for 
them without depriving yourselves or 
them. The question of how to live 
well and save well at the same time 
is answered in our (free) booklet. 
Write for it. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 




































































































LY MYER ae watt ant? 
ewe Qe 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CIRCIREATI, ©. 


THE, GENUINE WENEELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
eneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O.. N.Y. 








The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines enywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
- A advertisements that are not de- 




















When answering advertisements mention this paper 
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, ea 1865—1905 —— 
We loan your money 








THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
**The brightest ese SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 











in the ‘*Corn Belt ’’—that rich agri- © 
cultural country comprised of Iowa, 
and parts of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, 
Illinois. The farmers generally bor- 
row for the purpose of acquiring more 
land. The land is valuable; the 
crops are diversified ; the interest is 
paid promptly; the principal at or 
before maturity. Can there be any 
safer condition? Would you like to 
see a diagram of the ‘‘Corn Belt’’? 
Send a card for it. 


The Pearsons-Taft Land Credit Co. 
Hartford Building, Chicago 


Missouri,” ana 











No advertiser in The Sunday School 
Times is ashamed of the molgbers he 
has in these pages. 














Fits Many 
To Leave Off Coffee and Use Postum 


Postum Coffee shows its great nourish- 


ing power in many ways. 


‘*[ was nursing my baby six months 
writes a young matron, ‘‘and I 
found that tea and coffee did not agree 
I grew nervous and weak, my 
appetite was not good, and besides, baby 
He didn’t seem 
to get proper nourishment, and friends 
‘You must wean him, he is starv- 


ago,” 
with me. 
was cross and fretful. 


said: 
ing.’ 


**I gave up tea and coffee and tried 
ate and milk instead, but 
At last, 


cocoa, choco 
still baby didn’t seem to thrive. 
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“EXAMPLE INEGONOMY | 
USE JUST, 72 AS MUCH 


BENSDORP 


ourcHbOGOA 


AND OBTAIN EVEN BETTER 


Send 10 cents for trial can, equal 20 cups. - Stephen L. Bartlett, Importer, Boston. 


RESULTS. PROVE IT YOURSELF | 


(Lesson for Oct. 29) OCTOBER 
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Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a — deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 


be purchased. 


ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 


correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, school, and class. When 


you need anything of the sort, consult this Directory. 





Beautiful 


are the songs in Fittmore’s Sunpay- 
Scugort Soncs, No. + Ten cents puts a 
comme copy into your hands. See for your- 
self, 

Fittmore Music House 
§28 Elm Street Ohio, 


Cincinnati 
41-43 Bible House, New York 






It appears once a month. 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


z Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 








Send for new catalogs. 











IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music. 

Quantity price, 35c. sample copy for 25c. 
The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. Ci 








SCREEN AND BLACKBOARD. 








** Semeiroth ’’ Endless Band. 
FLEXIBLE. NEW IDEA PLATE. 
RECORD. OUTLINE B. B. MAP OF PALESTINE. 
S.S. BANNERS. BADGES. 
THERMOMETERS, ETC. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 29. 


(CKBOART\¢ 
‘NEW oS 





The ragged cut was 
tnade in a piece of blotting paper 
with an old pair of ordinary scissors 
with which most people are familiar. 
The clean cut was made with an old 
pair of Keen Kutter scissors—the scissors 
that ever retain their cutting quality. 





KUTTER 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS 


k Tight, stay tight, and cut clean— 
becniane they are made of the finest 
cutlery steel and are put together 
on scientific principles. Far more 
than this, during the whole pro- 
cess of making the main thought 
fg (QUALITY. Yet the ce of 
Keen Kutter scissors. and shears 
is- but a trifle more than you 
pay for the ordinary kind. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for men 
and , are the best made. | 


_ complete 


not keep Keen Kutter , 
of ent 
sold under’ 


it 
et i tit 
he ft ion 
ea 
> 


‘orgotten.”” 
Trademark 


a 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Broadway, New York, 














IT IS NONE TOO EARLY 


to look up the entertainment you will expect to pre- 


pare for the coming Christmas. Se 


d now for our 


descriptive circulars of The Christ ‘Child in Art, 
Story, and Song. by Mari R. Hofer, and Christ- 
a 


mas Songs of 
lace Davis. 
Christmas Songs and 
Adams. 


my Nations, by Katherine Wal- 
We are now publishing a book of 
Carols, by Mrs. Crosby 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 

220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








American Blackboard Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
dress, will bring complete Christmas 
packet, containing our two new ser- 

cents mas cards,dainty calendars, handsome 

klets, novel candy boxes, and a 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
vices and our new cantata, besides 
complete Sunday-school department. 








in er with your name and ad- 
Ten 

our 104-page Holiday catalog of Christ- 
MacCalla ., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila.. Pa. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCIENCE 


A booklet on the latest and best methods of con- 
ducting a Sunday-school with special reference to 
the matter of keeping the records will be sent PREE 


to 
th 


) any one sending us a postal card request. To 
nose who answer this ad. promptly samples of 


cards, envelopes, etc., will be included. Address 


MORRIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Belding, Michigan 


In ordering goods, or in making tn- 
quiry concerning anything adver- 
tised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers, as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday 


School Times. 

















on the advice of a friend, I began to use | 


Postum Coffee, and I can truly say that 
the effect was wonderful! Both baby 
I began to improve in appetite, 
n three | 
months my boy weighed 20 pounds and 
he is as good a baby as a mother could 
wishtohave. My drinking Postum did it. 
‘*I cannot recommend Postum Food 
Coffee too highly to nursing mothers. It | - 
is better in flavor than the other coffee | 
and is far superior in nutritive qualities, 
supplying just what the child must have, | 
Name given 


and 
spirits and flesh immediately, 


as no other food can do.” 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


There's a reason—explained in the 
quaint little book, *‘ The Road to Well- 


ville,” in each pkg. 


When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 





Journal. 
earn $5 +0 $10, a nice sum for Christmas. 


send us your full name and post-office address plainly written, and we will send you full particulars and outfit 


FRE A postal card will do. Address 


b 








E. Don't put it off, but write to-day. 


By working a few hours after school, for a week or ten 
You don’t need any capital. 


CHRISTMAS 1S COMING 
YOU CAN MAKE CHRISTMAS MONEY 


and make it easily, by taking subscriptions among your neighbors and friends for the Woman’s Farm 
It is a great little paper, and only ro cents a year. 
cents a year for it. 


most every 


Don't need to invest a cent. 


E. D. THOMPSON, MANAGER, THE WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


rson you show it to will pay 10 
ays, any boy or girl can easily 
Just 











AAGIC LANTERNS 


a 





— 


SLIDES AND MOVING PI 
The Bright White Light is the best brilliant 


ag phy and t list free. 
a. ment ce quereinmen s , :. 
’ = Dept. o, Wiliams. BROWN & EARLE, 918 Chcetnet St., Phils, Pro 


terns. New Electric Calcivis and Acetylene 

Machinesand Films. W offa 
ual fully e 
P d 


CTURES 


bie, economical 


Lap- 

siete aan iNes- 
xplains mai 

at cont, cane 





Bible °ommentaries 
No Longer Needed 


The language used in the American 
Standard Revised Bible is so perfectly 
lain, the meaning of every sentence 
s so clear to every reader, that with 
this edition it is no longer necessary 
to have a commentary or Bible 
dictionary. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


is the plainest translation 
of the Scriptures ever pro- 
duced. Revisers worked 
29 years to perfect it, and 
it is now preferred by 
ministers and churches 
of all denominations. 
All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly 
from us, any style of the American Standard 
Revised Bible you order. Prices, 35c. to $18.00, 
according to size and binding. i 
rect where booksellers will not supply 


free—“‘The Story of the 
Revised Bibie”’ 
our wopage book, which tells why the Bible was 
. oO 
le pa 





¢ sell di- 


revi: w it. was accomplished, and shows 





P es, dings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. our name on a postal card, wi 
the name of your bookseller, will get you 
this booklet. , 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 4 East 18th Street, Hew York 














The 20th Century Limited 





Eighteen-hour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 





